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Routes to tour in Germany 
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German roads will get you 
there - andlf you haven’t yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Ftissen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of : 
Rothenburg, pinkelsbQhLor 
Ho/ienschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordllngen 
with Its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or f 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauwdrth? . 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be.your 
guide; 


1 The Tauber valley 1 . 

2 Ro'thenburg ob der Tauber 

3 Augsburg ; 

4 WOrzburg . • 
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racial role of mediator 
in the Middle East 


':h; v .., 

►Jcr Nixon and Kissinger the Uni- 
States firmly esttiblished itself 
t wily power in a position to act 
ndlator between Israeli and Arab 
te; 

ie Yoni Kippur War provided the 
jrttmily for such a role and proof of 
it^i^nce was given by the agree- 
i oh the withdrawal of troops bet- 
it^ael on the one hand and Egypt 
Syria on the other, a result of ef- 
ijfHenry Kissinger, 
tdose ties between the United 
|iod Israel did not prove to be an 
^here. Indeed, the Arab states 
Mihat the possibilities thus avail* 
jrihe USA of influencing Israel 
tabled the Arab slates to gain 
iwpcct for their own interests, 
hifeal Carter almost forfeited this 
I position the USA had when he 
ito office when he agreed to inclu- 
HSoviet Union in negotiations on 
i peace settlement. 

Mfaover, was thwarted by Presi- 
fotit’s own pcuce mission in Is- 

* Uiilled States once again rccci- 
^ opportunity to function us me- 
J ^ the curly stugus of the pence- 
's process between Egypt and Is* 

t'Caipp David agreement wns 
jh about under President Carter’s 
responsibility. 

* WBr « it looked as if the United 
tiwuld have to pay for this move 
'loss of its influence in most Arab 
|frmost of them regarded Camp 
UMeparate peace treaty. And this 
Rthe Tact that Camp David alrea- 
^ned provisions for Palestinian 
JW.on-the West Bank in Jordan 
■we Gaza Strip. 

%to^ards the end or the war bet* 
and Ihe Palestinians in Lc- 
war in which the other Arab 
Wre cither not in a position or 
JNito influence, the United Sta- 
able to prove to the Arab 
worth as mediator. 

^wfore seemed the right time 
American future ideas for a 
P^ce selilement in the Middle 
Mne. states in this region. This is 
y what President Reagan has 

ti’ ■ . 

still maintains the rejection 
JJffiendent Palestinian state. The 
SJW no support could be 
suc * 1 a Proposal In both 
SPJt Sla tes or Israel. However, 
exclude the idea alto- 
Sf*«ng that the “final result 
E ? 6 r ? Und in negotiations”. 
J^ntial part of the new plan is 
j 0fn y ruling for the Palestinians 


on the West Bank and in the Gazu Strip 
in association with Jordan and subject 
to the latter’s control in security policy. 
With this arrangement in mind Israel is 
at the same time called upon to stop 
building more Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank. On presenting the new plan, 
the United States had to admittedly 
take into account that it is a partner to 
Cump David und bound to its provi* 
sions. 

This agreement also envisaged Jorda- 
nian participation, not only in negotia- 
tions but also in the responsibility for 
the Palestinian autonomy. 

It wus agreed that Jordanian and Is- 
raeli military putrols should shnre re- 
sponsibility for security on the West 
Bunk mid on the borders. 

The attempt to thus gain Jordan's 
participation in the Cump David peace- 
making process was only logical. 

Jordan, which up until the Six-Day 
War in 1967 hud ruled the West Bank 
(thus “West Jordan”) had in the mean- 
time given up its claims to the territory. 

U was then abandoned and left up to 
the PLO and the Arab League states to 
push through a Palestinian state. 

Jordan wns thus able to wash Its 
hands of any immediate responsibility 
and at the same time avoid a conflict 
with Israel. 

In doing so, however, Jordan could 
no longer be considered a negotiating 
partner to a pence settlement which 
would ultimately have led to the 
recognition of the slutc of Israel. 

Subsequently the hopes of Camp Da- 
vid to gain Jordan's participation 
turned into wishful thinking. 

However, the Camp David agreement 
only envisaged an autonomy arrange- 
ment for the Palestinians oii the West 
Bank for a transitional period of five 
years. 

In accordance with the experience 
gathered, all options were then to be 
reestablished. 

If the Reagan plan were to signalise a 
deviation by the United States from this 
transitional ruling, this would indeed 
Continued on page 2 
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The points at issue 

FDP leader Hans-Dletrlch Genecher (left) and Chancellor Schmidt (SPD) check the 
fine print during a cabinet meeting last week amid reports that the coalition was 
ready to fall (Story page 3). i Phou>: dpa) 

1 , . • ; i • ' 

Bonn and Peking develop a 
new relationship 


G ermany relations with Chinn arc 
purudoxicul, The greatest difficul- 
ties are where the two nations have the 
most common ground. ... 

Bonn and Peking arc equally worried 
about the Soviet Union’s military supre- 
macy, but no political benefits can be 
drawn from this. 

Things must be kept realistic: even 
Adenauer at times justified his Oslpoli- 
tik passiveness by vaguely Intimating 
that Chinese pressure would make the 
Russians give in in Europe. 

< Almost all leading CDU/GSU politi- 
cians visit Peking on the premise that 
you must keep on friendly terms with 
your enemy’s enemy . 1 

What they meet with in Peking can 
hardlybe found anywhere else: an un- 
broken determination to fight Moscow 
and unsolicited emphasis On Germany's 
right to national unity. 

These 1 demonstrations of friendship 


f DEFENCE 1 

1 ’• Redeployment plans for 

Page 2 Americans forces In Germany 
give security issue new angle 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Page 3 ■ Plenty of applicants, but it's 

mainly a man’s world 
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Kohl resists challenge to malnly a man ' 3 World : 

topple the coalition .*$&'' y's> 

' / MEDiciNE 

FINANCE if 8 ^flacheS? Tiredness? 

The pipeline Imbrogllo/SbB !/:'• \ Sf^ess ness? It might . 
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gained even more in value when SPD 
and FDP sought and achieved reconci- 
liation with Moscow. ,What . emerged 
was a rather grotesque division: . the 
coalition concentrated Us efforts on 
Eastern Europe while Ihe opposition 
made a point of cultivating relations 
with China. 

When West German nnd Chinese 
politicians jointly point to the spectre of 
the Soviet Union, assuring each other of 
their determination to remain tough to- 
wards Moscow, three things happen: 
our relations with the Soviet Union 
come under cbnSiddrable stralh : the il- 
lusion ih this country that the Clijnese 
will relieve us of the Russian problem 
— and perhaps even bring about Ger- 
inah reunification — grows; arid Peking 
hdpis to see Bonn' pursue the kind of 
anti-Soviet policy that even conservati- 
ve politicians (who like to use strong 
words when visiting China) could not 
afford were they in government; '* : 

Although largely unwarranted, there 
has been an impression that Peking and 
Bonn wanted to' make each other a tool 
of their own policy. But naturally it 
doesn't work this way. All it doc£ is 
lead to misunderstandings and disap- 
pointments. It strains relations — no 
matter how good they might otherwise 
be. 

But all this could change after . Egon 
Bah r> recent visit to China. Bahr took a 
long overdue step by introducing the 
SPD, (he stronger of (he two coalition 

Continued on padb 2 
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How America’s policies have 
changed under Reagan 

T he areas of conflict between Ameri- great dependence on them have led to 

Ca and Enrons have crown slnr* rilfrprJnn ctrntanU. urkiu nr.-ut • 


A ca and Europe have grown since 
President Reagan took office two years 
ago. a seminar has been told. 

Reinhard Rode, of the Hesse Foun- 
dation for Peace and Conflict Research, 
was one or the speakers at a Thomas 
Dehler Institute seminar in Wflrzburg. 

It was organised to find out if what 
Helmut Schmidt called “a family 
dispute'* was avoidable. 

Rode backed up his assertion that the 
conflict area has increased in the past 
two years by outlining the issues. 

Domestic policy: the USA, he said, 
has reverted to its traditional conserva- 
tive values. For Reagan, the state was 
not an instrument with which to remedy 
social Injustices. 

Everybody must bo the master of his 
own destiny. Though Europe had also 
made social security cutbacks because 
of cash shortages, even the conservative 
parties stuck to the concept of a social 
state. 

Foreign policy: Reagan had made the 
East-West conflict his central point of 
reference; and all crises in the Third 
World were seen from this point of 
view. Europe, on the other hand, 
wanted to salvage the positive results of 
the phase of detente and in the long run 
arrive at an East- West security partner- 
ship through arms controls. . 

Security policy: The R«Hgan Admi- 
nistration had concluded from the So- 
viet Union *5 expansionist foreign policy 
that Washington had to revert to a poli- 
ty of strength. Western Europe, on the 
other hand, continued to pursue its dual 
strategy of seeking security not only 
with militaty means but also through 
negotiations. The public airing 
in Washington of the possibility of a 
limited nuclear war has increased Euro- 
pe’s mistrust of the deterrence doctrine. 

Energy and raw materials: The high 
degree of America's independence in 
matters Of raw materials and Europe's 


Continued from page 1 

parties, ,a$ a discussion partner in Pek- 
ing.; 

; , The eclogue is to continue next spr- 
ing .when. Wflly Brandt visits China. 

But what , is-, even more, important is 
that ,$ahr has redefined .^onty-peking 
relations rr. ropghly along the following 
lines:* Peking, fears the hegempuiallsm 
of the two superpowers. It is worried 
about their, worldwide rivalry and their 
unchecked arms race. • i... . 

Peking also fears something that has 
increasingly. been. worryipg Germany as 
well, not. that Moscow will start a . war 
bpf that the superpowers will slither 

ipto a >var against their will, 

. Egon ,Bahr has stressed this common 
ground whjle emphasising the' differen- 
ce in accept between the two countries!. 
..This was oply possible because he 
seems to have beep the first to succeed 
in explaining to the, Chinese) wherj 
Western Europe’s security problem lies 
and where Europe sees the meaning 
and purpose of detente. 

The development 6f over smallef nu- 
clear weapons; Bahr explained, gra- 
dually makes a nuclear war more likely 
— a war that woultjj . ravage Europe 


great dependence on them have led to 
differing strategies. While Washington 
was prepared to use military power if 
necessary to secure access to raw mate- 
rials and energy sources, the Europeans 
pinned their hopes on cooperation. 

Economy: Here, a fundamental chan- 
ge had taken place in the USA. Reagan 
had faith in the self-healing powers of 
the economy and rejects any form of 
state control. Yet there had been protec- 
tionist violations of this concept in 
America's foreign trade, as shown by 
tho European-American steel conflict 
and the Japanese-American dispute 
over motor vehicles. 

The USA had reduced its economic 
aid in to the Third World in favour of 
military aid, and trade with the East 
Bloc is regarded as an instrument with 
which to weaken the USSR. 

Apart from Britain, Europe pursues a 
Keynesian economic policy. Its policy 
towards the Third World is based on 
cooperation that includes “socialist de- 
viators". The same applied to trade with 
the East Bloc. 

Rode concludes that there is a large 
bundle of common and differing inte- 
rests. In the security sector there was a 
dear dominance by the USA which, as 
a superpower, could operate on a global 
plane and pursue aims that differed 
from those of the Europeans, 

In the, economic., sector, there, was 
find both cooperation and competition, 
in the field of political strategies there 
was a trans-Atlantic tug-of-war in pro- 
gress between conservative and social- 
liberal concepts. This made conflicts 
within the alliance nonnal. 

Professor Christian Hacke of the 
Bundeswehr Academy in Hamburg dif- 
fers. He says that there are conflicts that 
could be avoided if both sides knew 
more about each other. 

It was a mistake by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to have taken the discus- 


while leaving the superpowers unsca- 
thed, The existence of Old World would 
be threatened - unlike China. 

Peking has always regarded detente 
as weak-kneed giving in to Moscow. 
Bahr explained that tension results in 
something China . could not want: it 
strengthens the blocs and increases the 
power of the superpowers, Detente, , on 
the other hand* achieves what China 
does want: it loosens the blocs and 
gives the small and medium countries 
scope of action. 

Baht's message was received, and the 
Peking leadership showed .understand- 
ing and, to some extent, even agree- 
ment. "■ •' 1 • ; ; .j 

Bahr himself was surprised when the 
Chinese leaders, agreed with his theory 
that nuclear weapons should be kept in 
the nuclear states. 

Though the Chinese doubt that the 
Oeneva talks on a limitation of 
medium-range missiles will lead to an 
agreement, they would welcome it if 
these negotiation* led to an atom-free 
zone in Europe. 

This would mean that China would 
hanceforth no longer regard the Federal 1 
Republic of Germany as a military bas- 
tion against the Soviet Union but prefe- 


sion on its foreign policy strategy to the 
marketplace. 

He attributes this to the institutionali- 
sed conflicts within the US Administra- 
tion, arising from the rivalry between 
the State Department, the National Se- 
curity Council, the Pentagom and the 
White House. 

The tendency to make unilateral deci- 
sions that goes back to Carter makes 
Washington's policy unpredictable even 
for its allies. This has been worsened by 
“a 20-year cascade of disrupted or fai- 
led presidencies in the USA". 

Hacke showed a certain amount of 
understanding for the publicy proclai- 
med return to a policy of strength. 

The election of Reagan, he said, re- 
sulted from a radical change of mood in 
America that followed the years of self- 
doubt in the wake of the Watergate af- 
fair. 

From America's vantage point, the 
policy of detente has led to a world- 
wide deterioration of its position. 

The withdrawal from Vietnam, Soviet 
successes in Africa, the toppling of the 
Shah, the Soviet Union's military build- 
up and the invasion of Afghanistan — 
all this is (rightly or wrongly) blamed 
on detente. The relative advantages that 
Europe might have derived from 
detente count little in this assessment. 

Hacke was cautiously optimistic 
about the second half of Reagan's pre- 
sidency. He said he was convinced that, 
under its new secretary of state, George 
Shultz, Washington would revert to the 
primacy of diplomatic and that it would 
stop applying the Soviet-American con- 
flict pattern to alt crisis in the world. 

Reverting to the 1967 Harmel Report 
could provide a bridge for a uniform 
Alliance strategy. The Harmel Report 
stresses the equal 1 - value of^tSHtical 
detente and military security. 

Rode and Hacke were agreed that the 
current trend points towards a Nixon- 
Kisslnger Courte, This would mean a 
departure from the anti-comirlunlst cru- 
sade mentality in favour of a pragmatic, 
non-ideological foreign policy. 

Helmut Schmidt's forecast that the 
dispute over the Soviet- European gas- 
pipeline deal will be over by the end of 
the.year seems realistic. 

Wolfgang Schmieg 

(NDmborgcr Nachrichten, 7 September 1982) 


rably as a political entity between the 
superpowers, although much closer to 
America. 

Even in the light of the fact that Pek- 
ing has been more aloof towards Ameri- 
ca since Reagan became president, 
there are new possibilities arising that 
could usher in a relationship with Pek- 
ing that would bring advantages to all. 

. China would see its "third" position 
bolstered by Western Europe and its 
position i towards both Moscow and 
Washington would be strengthened 
(which would coincide with Foreign 
Minister Genscher’s Third World poli- 
cy)- 

■ For the Soviet- Union, closer ties bet- 
ween Bonn and Peking would become 
more tolerable If they were not directed 
against Moscow but were marked by a 
certain distance from both superpowers. 

What applies to Western Europe as a 
whole also applies tb the Federal Repu- 
blic of Germany. It can deal with China 
in a relaxed fashion only once relations 
with Peking have been stripped of their 
anti-Soviet fixation. 

Such relations would no longer be in- 
hibited but would be bused on a natural 
coincidence of interests. Peter Bender 
I PI* ZdU 10 September 19X2) 
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represent a break with the Q mt 
provisions. 91 

In Israel's opinion this break )- 
ready been effected by the ml 
sivc plans pm forward by for 
States. 

It sees its options already & 
even before nn autonomy *£ 
come into being. * 

This is why tho Israeli gov^ 
so vehemently opposed to the pin* 
Arabs have of course in prto 
corned the plan, since it goo |* 
the Camp David provisions. ^ 
more they presented their own i 
the Arab summit in Fez, which m 
as did the proposal put foma 
Saudi-Arabia last year, implies fo 
tence and recognition of an lai 
dent Israeli state in the Middled 
But there is of course an aeec^ 
ing demand for an independent K 
nian state, immediate pariidptik 
the PLO in ail negotiations. 

In addition, demands an i 
which are neither acceptable to k 
nor which are contained In tin lit 
plan. The plans put forward bj 
summit do not even make it dtm 
ther Jordan has a role to play in lb 
tonomy negotiations for Palutloto 
all. 

What then is the situation fok 
the presentation of the American II 
le East plan by President Reap! 
reel's demands are not as far-wt 
whereas the Arabs would like 14 
more. 

Is this a bad situation? Tu U 
States maintain their desired aJA 
position and can always comtbri 
it, as their own plan provides ike I 
basis for negotiations under th 
cu instances. 

Admittedly, this only applies u 
one condition. The United States i 
not allow too much mistrust to dw 
in Israel about their political idea* 
They would only create an off 
tlon which would harm their lot# 
ability to influence Israel, one of 
main reasons for the interest slwfl 
the Arab states in the United Slits 
The United States should be w 
being pressurised by their own InW 
or by Arab states into trying W 1 
too fast. 

Very often the introduction of 
ideas has sparked off uncontroS 
events, which have soured the gw 
itial intentions. 

■ Following the "presentatfa 
plans" tacit diplomacy should $ 
as American Foreign Secretary 9 
has pointed out to all parties iovw 
including the United States. 

(Dcr Tagcsspiegel, 12 Sepu*^ 1 
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Kohl resists challenge to 
topple the coalition 


I Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, has 
fcaged the Opposition to try and top- 
ih government with a constructive 
id no confidence. He said In a two- 
I Bundestag statc-of-the-aatlon 
^ that he would not resign. Nor 
y he continue as head of a minority 
[cent (which he would be if the 
Democrats decide to leave the coali- 
itd join the Opposition). Under the 
rftitlon the Bundestag can elect a 
Quncellor if it can muster a majori- 
jit the Christian Democrat leader, 
a Kohl rejected Schmidt's demand, 
ltd the Chancellor should resign be- 
i to had lost the support of the elec- 


Jbncellor Schmidt's state of the na- 
fiioD address and thd subsequent 
pave left the public only slightly 
Bibout the state of the nation but 
(tdd It a thing or two about the sta- 
rito coalition. 

^Chancellor provided not only the 
Iki matters for the debate; he also 
til obvious that he had found his 
unity again. 

sspoke without venom und bitter- 
ihich made him appear particu- 
titquivocal. He made it quite 
iikuhe has no intention of stepp- 
4sn although he is not clinging to 
(fa for the sake of power, 
is who might not hove fully un- 
fed this were later provided with 
Nutation by Opposition leader 
MKohl. 

fitaut Schmidt has never suffered 


from a lack of self confidence. This was 
also in evidence when he said that he 
didn't want Kohl as Chancellor because 
he was loathe to place the government 
in the hands of "a new majority that has 
acquired no profile." 

Those who subsequently listened to 
Kohl could not help understanding 
what Schmidt meant. 

. Candidate Kohl says he will do eve- 
rything differently and, of course, bet- 
ter. But instead of saying what and how, 
he again stuck to generalities. 

His only concrete proposal was that 
the parcels for Poland should again be 
handled by the post office free this win- 
ter. This was clearly too little. 

There might be those who think that 
this is a bit of particularly clever tactics. 
After all, opinion surveys show that the 
conservatives are riding on the crest'bf 
the wave while Kohl continues to break 
records in using many words to say litt- 
le. The fact is, that's all he can. And un- 
fortunately, this does not exactly signify 
a silver lining for this country. 

The truth Is that Willy Brandt was 
right when lie said that the rising popu- 
larity of the conservatives is not so 
much due to their own performance but 
to the weakness of the coalition. 

" Faced with a dire emergency, the So- 
cial Democrats in the Bundestag now 
seem to have closed ranks once more. 

The SPD MPs all applauded the 
Chancellor, even on those pans of his 
address where he -would not have ex- 
pected it. And even some liberals, loo. 

Had the Social Democrats remembe- 


| Chancellor’s Free Democrats’ 
challenge ... explanation . . . 

I ft state of the nation address, TJ ,DP Chairman Hans-Dietrich Gens- 
[kfflrellor Helmut Schmidt told op- JF cher told the Bundestag: “We Free 


ft state of the nation address, 
toiKlIor Helmut Schmidt told op- 
leader Helmut Kohl: "ir the 
manages to rally a majority 
•Afferent polioy . . . well, all right, 

J what Article 67 of the Constitu- 
tor. Make use of this Article; put 
*1 a constructive no-confidencc 
fri let's go ahead and vote on it 
*ttk. : 

ft’ might smile ... but the citizens 
Nuniry are fed up — and rightly 
■with the constant talk, with fine 
5 md : rumours. ■ 

^ v *r is chahcelior after a cohs- 
"tvoic of no-confidence — which 
you smile although all your 
“tat With it — has a right to make 
■Article 68 and, if the president 
£«! bring about the dissolution of 
Adesiagand all new elections., 

if* Be «d a new vote of confiden- 
. J 1 Not . . . but if you. Dr Kohl, 
"ttted. as m y successor by the 

1 8 you would have to bring 

decijons. 

2 ^“se a Chancellor needs 
. y legality in terms of the 

j, t on ■ • ■ but also historic legltl- 

H second, because you must! first 
*P B ople what you really wish' to 
. rently ... We would then have 
.7 the voters* judgment." 

dpa 

r ,6 r*Dief NachHchleri; 111 SepUmber 19*2) 


JP cher told the Bundestag: “We Free 
Democrats have clear-cut principles 
that guide our stance in the government 
coalition. 

“The first principle is dependability 
on specific issues. What has been 
agreed must apply. Compromises must 
be tolerated even if a departure from 
our own programme along with contra- 
dictions to it hurt. ■ 

, “The second principle is faith in each 
other and understanding for each other. 

“We happen to be in a coalition, but 
even so we are an independent party 
with our own aims. 

/ “The third principle is to act on: spe- 
cific issues. 

“And, fourth, we must say that a coa- 
lition needs the wij] and the ability to 
reach agreement. This includes the wlil- 
lingness to correct yourself. . 

Parties who jointly carry a govenl- 
ment have to face joint .responsibility 

must Compromise, . . 

"Both government parties, FDt* and 
1 SPD, have demonstrated in the past 12 

months that they can; .! *• 

“The limit of how far one car. go 
must lie: at the point where -the parties 
demand too much of each other and 
where one of the two or indeed both are 
faced with the danger of losing their 
identity, in to parliamentary democracy, 
loss of identity can lead to loss of 
substance.". 1 ’ ’ 1 dpa 

■ • (Bremer NacWhlert.'IU September I9K2) 


red earlier that eagerness to tackle pro- 
blems need not be the same as constant 
faction fighting in public, their public 
sympathy would not have dropped as 
steeply as it has. 

And perhaps the liberal coalition 
partner would not have been seized by 
the fear of political death that has now 
shaken the coalition in its foundations. 

Kohl cannot yet accept the no-confi- 
dence challenge. He is still uncertain of 
how the FDP MPs would vote, and the 
Chancellor knows it. 

Schmidt's words were actually ad- 
dressed to the FDP rather than the op- 
position. 

Anybody who wants a change should 
finally pome out and say so, he said, 
“rather than hiding behind artful and 
unimportant arguments." This was 
clearly addressed to Hans- Dietrich 
Genscher. 

He vehemently and intelligently de- 
fended the coalitions foreign policy, its 
security policy, its Ostpolitik and its 
policy towards the southern hemisphere. 

What he said was a plea on behalf of 
the social-liberal policy which even the 
Social Democrats could not have bette- 
red. 

But, very much like a slalom cham- 
pion, Genscher swung into the gate of 
common ground with the opposition — 
a common stand that had proved its 
worth in the past. 

What Genscher really wanted to say 
about the coalition and a possible chan- 
ge remained hidden. Probably he would 
want to continue making foreign policy, 
security policy and Ostpolitik with a 
Social Democratic chancellor while pre- 
ferring a conservative partner for eco- 
nomic and social policy. 

■But the Constitution has no provi- 
sions td'that effect-. : • ■ ! ■ ' 

Werner Holzer 

' ' ( l-r&nkfu rtcr RuiuUdtiiu, ] 0 September 1 982) 

. . . Opposition’s 
rebuttal 

C DU/CSU Bundestag leader Hel- 
mut Kohl replied to the Chancel- 
lor's nddress: "You mentioned a consti- 
tutional provision. — the one that provi- 
des for^ a constructive no-confidence vo- 
le.“Let's stick with .realities.. Your go- 
vernment is currently still in office and 
if everything you said were correct, you 
should haVe a majority of 43 MPs in the 
Bundestag. It's bp to you to make this 
clear in an appeal. It’s another thing — 
and this, loo, is absolutely democratic 
— to. consider what the voters -have to 
say about developments in these two 
years. 

“The truth is that your coalition has 
long forfeited all confidence on the part 
of the pddple, . 

“I therefore suggest — find this is a 
concrete answer to the issue of a no- 
tonfidence vote — that we all, and this 
includes SPD, CDU/CSU and FDP, 
awhit the' decision of our fellow-citizens 
in the HeSse and Bavarian elections. 

‘‘That will be an interesting decisibn 
of genera! interest, Then, I' think, we 
, should qontinue the. debate we started 
today; .. , .... 1 1 .• . ..1 

“Two years ago you boldly, said that 
we!re, better, off now ,thpn under the 
Kaiser in 1913. Youispid in an .interview 
that the SPD-FDP coalition would be 
TdcedTor the 'next 1 four years with a task 
which nd-ohe else could handle.' 

“Pm asking you: What have you 
■ achieved in these two years?" . ^ 

1 ' (Bremer Nachrichten, 10 September 1982) 


Schmidt shows 
who conducts 
the orchestra 

H elmut Schmidt knows all the ropes 
and he is a master of rhetoric. And 
no one is a better image builder or 
knows better how to present himself on 
television. 

Helmut Kohl, on the other hand, still 
gives the impression of being a modera- 
tely talented amateur actor, even after 
six years in the Bundestag. He can only 
dream of Schmidt's Oscar-worthy rhe- 
toric. 

These are qualities that matter little 
when it comes to dealing with specific 
issues. But they matter a great deal 
when it comes to power as such. And 
this is what is now at stake in Bonn 
where the Bundestag, has just debated 
the state of the nation — while meaning 
the state of the coalition. 

Helmut Schmidt's politically and psy- 
chologically masterly address was targe- 
ted at the conservatives; but it hit the 
FDP. 

The Free Democrats know now that 
Helmut Schmidt will not step down 1 vo- 
luntarily and that a change of power 
can only be brought about through a 
constructive vote of no-confidence; 

But this kind of no-confidence vote 
has been an unloved approach ever sin- 
ce Rainer Band's attempt in 1972 
failed. The conservatives, once bitteh, 
are twice shy. 

The FDP, which is divided, is facing 
this obstacle with confusion and de- 
spondency. — 

Schmidt raised the no-confidence 
vote obstacle still higher for the Free 
Democrats by demanding that, if it all 
happens; it should be followed hs soon 
as possible by new elections. 

; Even though the Constitution docs 
not provide for such a “plebiscite"' In 
case of n change, Schmidt can be cer- 
tain that his demand will be praised. 1 By 
calling for new elections he made a 
shift even riskier for the FDP. 

1 The idea is that a constructive vole of 
no-confidence is not only to be inter- 
preted as “stabbing thg people's 
chancellor" Hdmuf Schmidt in the back 
but as deceiving the electorate as well. 

The FDP left wing around Gerhart 
Baum, who seized upon the “stab in the 
back" formula, is probably not afraid of 
the trial of strength within the party. If 
the liberals switch partners they could 
be. faced with a new split — and this is 
Genscher's mainiworry. ■■■■■-. 

Genscher did not put his cards on the 
table in the Bundestag debate. So . the 
coalition's fate remains in the. balance 
and (he tap(ica] gpme goes on. , . . ; 
i,., The cons tractive vptc of, np-confideri- 
ce provisions. that were made : pprt.qf the 
Constitution in the iight or the bitter 
Weimar experience can keep 8 gqy?rn- 
ment going even wl?en it no longer, has 
the confidence of the majority while the 
Chancellor still refuses to budge. 

The debate' showed no sign that the 
coalition partners want to cpme (0 terms 
wiih each other. , ! 

The conflict over the 1983 budget, re- 
solving what^Hduld be done about go- 
vernment finances and the social securi- 
ty system still seems irreconcilable. 

'The deadlock in the coalition. With 
ail its agony, is likely to continue, to the 
detriment of the nhtion'. ■ 1 j ' • 

1 It can only'be hoped that tile Hesse 
state election will be a signal ftf Bonn. 

1 Rainier N&hrenddrf 

(Hundelnhlaif. 10 September 1982) 
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GERMANY 


Looking at the past and coming to 
terms with the present 


The author, Rolf Pauls, was the first 
German ambassador to tbe state of Is- 
rael, from 1965 to 1968. 


T he collapse was complete, an un- 
precedented catastrophe in the his- 
tory of major nations, with Germany 
bearing the taint of crimes committed in 
its name. 

And the mass murder of millions of 
European Jews was more appalling 
than all the other appalling misdeeds of 
which Germany stood accused. 

A sense of community, energy and in- 
genuity paved the way to reconstruc- 
tion. But it was more than human acti- 
vity that helped the Germans to recover 
from the darkest moment in their histo- 
ry. 

It was the influence of divine grace 
on history that enabled us to regain our 
collective personality and the respect of 
others, and that is something we must 
never forget. 

In the 1 9th century Germans and 
Jews joined forces in a symbiosis of in- 
tellectual and artistic activity without 
precedent in the 2,000 years of the 
Dispersion. 

Murder destroyed it all, just as it des- 
troyed the political and moral founda- 
tions of Germany, and the only way to 
relay them was to make a fresh start in 
—tje s between GChtmns and J ews: ■■y 
That meant ties with the State of Is- 
rael, which emerged as a safe port in 
the storm to save some of the Jews from 
catastrophe. 

And that, for us, is the deeper mean- 
ing of the legislation and agreements 
brought about by the unswerving, 
unerring leadership of Konrad Ade- 
nauer and signed on 10 September 1952 
in Luxembourg, 

The German word for the reparations 
agreement was a euphemism for which 
there was no possible justification: Wfc- 
dergutmachupg, literally: making it 
good. 

Nothing could be made good, The 
dead cannot be brought back to life, 
i But reparations were paid, and conti- 
nue to be paid, In the coin in which re- 
: paratlons can but be paid. 

1 For the first time in history, and fully 
justified by the magnitude, equally uni- 
que, of the crimes committed, repara- 
tions were paid to a stale that did not 
even exist when the damage was done> 
Reparations were paid in collective 
shame and awareness of historical and 
niotal responsibility from which there 
was no escape. Reparations invariably 
entail a backward glance. 

up this occasion they paved ‘the way 
for a step forward, although there was 
and is no way in which they could lead 
to forgiveness by those who suffered so 
inexpressibly, let alone to make therh 
forget. 

What they did was pave the way for 
Germny to be readmitted to the com- 
munity of. nations. 

, Had it not been, for the Luxembourg 
treaty with,. Israel, Tor the agreement 
with the Jewish Claims Conference and 
for the legislation governing individual 
reparations, the Federal Republic of 
Germany woufd have had a hard time 
of it., 


Politically it would never have got a 
foot on the ground in the United Stales, 
and it would never have managed to 
play such an active part In European af- 
fairs either. 

Many politicians may have felt the 
Federal Republic was indispensable in 
the struggle to maintain the freedom of 
the West, but that alone was not going 
to make the Germans acceptable to 
others again. 

Let us not forget that great Jews and 
leaders of Israel, such as David Ben 
Gurion, Nahum Goldmann, Martin Bu- 
ber and Moshe Sharett, followed the 
Germans 1 post-war progress. 

So, after ties were established, did 
Golda Meir, Siegfried Moses, Abba 
Eban, Moshe Dayan and thousands 
more. 

They did so, of course, with their own 
interests in mind but also with a keen 
understanding of and for the Germans, 
which was more then we could possibly 
expect. 

For decades we have talked at length 
about Vergangenheitsbew&ltigung, or 
coming to terms with the past. It is a 
subject that is more than difficult given 
the past with which one is to come to 
terms. 

It is made even more complicated by 
involving the Germans, who have so 
much more trouble with their past than 
other nations seem as a rule to have. 

They are a people whose view of, say, 
Frederick the Great or Bismarck is co- 
loured to this day more by the curent 
political views of the individual than by 
an understanding of history. 


It is, perhaps, a wrong definition and 
a matter of coming to terms with the 
present, not the past. The past cannot 
be come to terms with, whereas con- 
stant attention must be paid to its reper- 
cussions on the present. 

Given that no-one cannot opt out of 
history and historical responsibility, this 
is a constant task and we are duty- 
bound to worry about the Jews and 
their security and about the State of Is- 
rael. 

Regardless whether our concern Is 
accepted by Israelis and Jess, we arc 
duty-bound to look on ourselves as 
their friends and to behave accordingly. 

This entails no obligation to endorse 
every move an Israeli government 
makes. If we are at all concerned we 
must surely tell them, and even ir the 
advice is rejected, that we feel Israel’s 
policies are not in its own interest or 
that of the West. 

We must say so frankly but with the 
tact we must likewise exercise. There 
are many ways of putting the message 
across; it need not be cried out in the 
market place. 

The beginning of fighting in Lebanon 
was un act of self-defence aimed at en- 
suring the safely of raid-hit people in 
northern Israel after the UN peacekeep- 
ing force in southern Lebanon hod 
failed for years to do so. 

The subsequent course of fighting 
went beyond the bounds of self-de- 
fence, but no matter how much one may 
condemn it or feel it to be wrong, it can- 
not be compared with or pat on a par 
with the holocaust the Jews underwent. 


Nahum Goldmann, ‘statesman 
without a state’ 

I n the prime of life Nahum Goldmann 
refused the Ifegion d’honneur because 
it would mean a military cerenomy at 
his Tuneral. 

Yet as a 20-year-old in 1915 he wrote 
an encomium of Prussian militarism In 
Frankfiirt, a piece of prose ho later 
described as youthful folly. 

But it stuck with him Tor so long that 
decades later , the British are said to 
have refused to accept him as an am- 
bassador on the strength of it. 

These are mere details in the life of 
one of the great spokesmen for Jewry in 
his generation. 1 

> Goldmann was born in Lithuania, at 
home the world. over and died, aged $7, 
in Bavaria. He.was buried in Jerusalem! 
in accordance with his wishes and in „ 

JJj I p ‘ a “ p ™ vi . d . e i for lhe President of Nahum Goldmann . , , ‘embodiment of 
the Jewish World Congress. ■ Jewish contradictions.’ 

One commentator 1 once said it- was (Pinny: svensimuiij 

liTSIfJl 01, t£ l be / asci , natcd b V Na * of the State of Israel and the signing of 

hum Goldihann. by the colour and con- the treaty with Germany. : 8 8 

dnn^rv 8 ° f hlS !: fe and the im P re s- "I was responsible for the first, you 
slop of h,s personality. ■ for the second, the only different be" 

David Ben Gurion. a Jew of similar m ® lhat 1 have always believed the first 
historical stature and often liis friend m,rac J e would come about but to the 
and foe in one. once tpld Goldihann: last minute "ever believed the second 

.0 'creation Ad^SlSc EL" of a “ 



To compare the two is „ 

Sion of what happened th tn ;,! 
to what is going on in the Mil? 
now The lsraeli atlac k 

fighting force has nothings,; 
with whnt went on nt Auschw, 
like. 

Carpet bombing of cities k„ 
been regarded as militarily^ 
cuuse it fails to strike at the J 
military substance. This wwl 
the case in west Beirut, 

Politically it wus si mistake and 
be condemned Tor the sufferici 
death among it civilian popubib 
other side held to ransom. 

Criticism of Israeli governs, 
cy has nothing to do with antifr 
as such. Rut when criticism Q 
oversteps the mark and bombs tr 
rut are compared with the Na 
caust it is bad and no longer hut 
ing to do with justified criticism. 

If others plunge headlong in 
excessive criticism them are mi 
serious mistake and completely l 
to appreciate what went on in I 
Warll. 

But when Germans do so it is 
cent. It is a failure to undenui 
foundations on which we must bn 
political activity. 

It is also a foolish bid toshiitK 
cal responsibility. 

The groundwork laid for ft; 
Jewish tics 30 years ago cauutib 
Tact that these relations will In 
bear a special burden for generals 
come. 

Thirty ycurs ugo the Germs 
established relations with thp Jm 
process will continue even thog 
Begin may suy today's Genus 
guilty ofgcnocide, or the sons off) 
who were guilty of it. 

Such, allegations need not hot 
I n Gcrman-Jcwish relations «m| 
sure that in overcoming despair « 
constantly gain fresh hope. 

Rolf Friedemmh 
t O.is Parl.imuiil, 4 StpfTrt 


religious AFFAIRS 


Youth puts the questions to Catholic 
Convention — and expects answers 


lions agreement tlmt was to nelik 
Hint State of Israel about DM2bft 
Yet this statement can becontfl 
with n comment made by Golda Mi 
the Knesset in 1970 when there s« 
to be n possibility of Mr GoWa 
meeting President Nasser. 

“How,” she asked, “can a mu 
him be sent to Cairo?. Who i * 
speak Tor?" Whoever it was, hej 
six languages and held nine m 
passports in tho course of a Iong$ 
First he was a Russian, boro o 
July 1895 in Vishnevo in Tsantf 1 
uania, where his family were W 
and writers. When he was six th*u 
moved to Frankfurt. He studied ji 
burg, Berlin and Heidelberg w 
.PhDs in law and philology. . • 
In 1914 Spain looked after w* 
interests in Germany, so he bejf 
Spaniard. After the war and the» 
gration of Tsarist Russia he bd* 
Lithuanian. . . 

It was not long before border®* 
made him a Polish citizen, but W 
became a naturalised German* * 
be stripped of German citizen* 
the Nazis.- , 

He escaped to Switzerland m . 
becoming Honduran consul i[> t J 
From 1935 he represented the . 
Agency in Switzerland: ft 
Jewish emigration to Israel. ■ 

In 1940 he escaped again, via 
Spain and Ireland to the Und*- 
where he went in his mission a* fr 
man for world Jewry. . £ 

In 1945 he became a US cifl 

Continued on pafl # s 


t/ouih always hns visions of a more 
I just and peaceful world. More and 
iare young people are coming to re- 
ini lhe Christian faith as the means 
^ this better world, so it seems from 
k Catholic Convention in DQsseldorf. 
Ihey showed that they are determ!- 
^(o try and live up to the Christian 
jjonof a belter world — world peace, 
btittr environment, international so- 
il justice. 

The convention became, because of 
\ a political meeting. The fact that 
ht was also a drive towards religious 
«£tation and renewals of faith did 
ot alter this. 

H might seems from this that there 
an element of unreality in the ex- 
udations, a head-in-the-clouds atti- 
S, But there was not. Delegates put 
tatians to the church which deman- 
Wconcrete answers. 

Ihcre appeared to be little room for 


| Continued from page 4 

pi op Israeli citzenship in 1964, final- 
f titling, in 1969, for a Swiss passport. 
sQik of the contradictions of a rich 
pas that he, as a Jewish who grew 
||iii the German cultural environment, 
pH I soonest have become a musician 
wtfaislory don at a Gentian university. 

[ lb contribution to history as an acu- 
rdaje subject was the first 10 volumes 
jl ihe Encyclopaedia Judaica, » pub- 
b«d in Berlin between 1929 and 1933. 

, hi Zionism, the other idea to which 
xdtvoied his life, made him the very 
ffpoiiie of the introverted artist or aca- 
(fflle he wanted to be. 

,Ktwas a politician and u specchma- 
Pf{he once said he had held over 6,000 
M«). He helped to promote the cs- 
pUhlunent of a Jewish state in Pales- 

|jj was president of the Jewish 
N Congress from 1949 to 1978 and 
^eni of the World Zionist Federa- 
tion! 1956 to 1968. 
ffwn a personalised view of history 
'“y be seen as one of the men, if not 
Jjan, who stood for the State of Is- 
® in his day. 

to maybe they were two: Nahum 
*«mann outside Israel and David 
^Qurion inside. 

1 ^ that brings us to the most fertile 
^diction of his entire life. As he 
put it: **I was more interested 
PJk idea than in putting it into 
Mice." 

State of Israel as a desire and an 
5*“.* mission that inspired him 
* Ms death. But only the idea. The 
reality no longer fascinated him*, 
disappointment. 

L^dmann eventually emerged as one 
J* m 9Bt trenchant critics of .Israel) 
Jp* Partly because he envisaged Is- 
a cultural centre of Jewry, of 
identity and the sou! of the 
JJion* and not the Israeli reality of 
*«1 country in this world of ours. 
w Was also because he felt Israel’s 
was tainted from the outset by an 
J® na i sin, the Arab issue, for which 
l, broached Israeli politicians until 
interview. 

LiS* Israeli politicians of hav- 
l8 d to seek a symbiosis with the 


Cardinal HftlYner’s statement that 
Christians looking to their religion for 
answers can arrive at differing conclu- 
sions even on such decisive issues as sa- 
feguarding of peace was a welcome de- 
parture from the dogmatism that allows 
but one position. But this confronts the 
church with the dilemma of nn unsatis- 
factory answer along the lines of having 
one’s cake and eating it. 

This meshing of politics and religion 
also became obvious at the official Ca- 
tholic Convention in the DUsseldorr fair 
exhibition halls. But it was even more 
obvious at the “Grassroots Catholic 
Convention” held at the same time. 

The grassroots meeting resulted from 
the fact that the. Central Committee of 
German Catholics, ZdK (the organisers 
of the official Convention and Germa- 
ny’s highest Catholic lay body), missed 
the chance provided in Freiburg in 
1978. 

That year’s convention was the first 


Arabs and preferred militant self-asser- 
tion. He would have preferred a Swit- 
zerland in the Middle East. 

Goldmann, one of the founding fa- 
thers of the State of Israel, stood for the 
Dispersion, the 80 per cent or the 
world's Jews who live outside Israel. 

He was a world citizen, a statesman 
without a state, to quote the German tit- 
le of his memoirs, published in 1970. 
He was an embodiment of Jewish con- 
tradictions. 

As q 1 6-year-old he wrote in his dia- 
ry: "If only God were to give the Jews a 
state at last we would no longer need to 
worry about them." 

Bernhard Heimrich 

( Frankfurter Allgemelno Zeliung 
for Deutschland, 3 1 August 1982) 


A poster in the Spiritual Centre dur- 
ing the Catholic Convention in 
DUsseldorf: “I thank you, Lord, for the 
wonderfiil feeling I experience here. So 
many people are inspired for your 
sake.” 

The poster is one of the features loca- 
ted between spectacular events, discus- 
sions and demonstrations — all of 
which have a considerable bearing on 
the effectiveness and success of the con- 
vention. 

In Hall VI of the fairgrounds, the 
Spiritual Centre, there Is a ponderous 
activity in evidence while heated deba- 
tes are in progress elsewhere. 

On the ground floor there is the loud 
and cheerful singing of the Youth Mass, 
the next floor is plastered with posters 
telling those who come and go to ob- 
serve silence. 

There is room for all Forms of reli- 
gion side by side. 

In the separate meditation rooms 
there are young people lying, crouch- 
ing, sitting or standing — and who is to 
tell whether they simply want a bit of 
peace and quiet or whether they are 
concentrating their minds on the pictu- 
res, texts and music or whether they ju?t 
want to be close; to their girl or boy- 
friend? 

The silence is absolute in the Room 
of Eucharistic Adoration. Here, most of 
the people are on their knees, engrossed 


in many years to be attended by masses 
of young people. In fact, they took it 
over. 

But the ZdK refused and still refuses 
to depart from the beaten path of con- 
ventional politics on social issues. 

The increased number of young peo- 
ple (compared with the 1980 Berlin 
Convention) who flocked to what has 
become known as “initiative church 
from below” and the benevolent atti- 
tude towards this protest movement wi- 
thin the church among many of those 
who attended only the official conven- 
tion should have been an eye-opener 
for the ZdK. 

But it wasn't. Hans Maier, the ZdK 
president, deceived himself and his or- 
ganisation when he said that aggression 
and conflicts have evidently declined 
since the Freiburg Convention. This, in 
fact, appears to have put his mind at 
rest. 

Though this is essentially right, it can 
hardly put anybody's mind at rest that 
the most committed of critics within the 
church had to organise their own con- 
vention. It was attended predominantly 
by young academics. 

Young people still come in masses to 
the ZdK conventions, thus encouraging 
adults as well. But how long will this be 
so if the representatives of both streams 
prove unable to arrive at a consensus? 

The theme of the Convention 
(“turn around and believe — renew the 
world") should not stop short of the 
church, for it, to, is in need of renewal. 

If this were not so, the chasm bet- 
ween the church’s day-to-day life and 
the Catholic Convention would be non- 
existent. This applies particularly to re- 
ligious events such as mass, prayer and 
confession. 

The fact that the DUsseldorf Conven- 


Heated debate 
and the 

search for faith 

in silent prayer. The old and the yqung 
together. 

What is happening here and.perhapB 
what is being set in train can be guessed 
from the many notes pinned to the 
prayer board. 

There you read of sickness, survival 
anxiety and marriages and partnerships 
that are on . the brihk of 1 foundering. 
Children pray for their parents And vice 
versa. ‘ ! 

Judging by the handwriting; it must 
have been a very young person who 
wrote: “Help me, Lord, 60 that Tim hot 
so lonely any more." 

Somebody by the name of Ute prays 
for the ability “to cope with all situa- 
tions in life, including the teachers at 
school.” 

Others offer their thanks for the’ (bet 
that every day is a new adventure for 
them. 1 1 ■ 

The atmosphere in the Spiritual Cen- 
tre and the prayer notes show the other 
side of the Catholic Convention, the 
turning about and seeking faith in pen> 
sonal life, the admission of weaknesses 
and hope for help. 


tion, the third In the “new era since 
Freiburg,” was more heavily character- 
ised by questions of faith than its two 
predecessors should not delude the 
church hierarchy into believing that tra- 
ditional church life is on the threshold 
of a renaissance. 

In view of the immobility of the 
mammoth organisation the Catholic 
Church, it is difficult to transfer the vi- 
tality of these conventions to individual 
parishes. 

The DUsseldorf meeting has done 
justice to the label that has been att- 
ached to these conventions, i. e. that 
they are seismographs of society. 

Peace policy and the problems of a 
more conscious liTe were the central is- 
sues — but largely due to pressure from 
youth. 

It was conspicuous, however, that the 
convention dealt only fleeiingly with 
the problem of foreigners in Germany, 
one of the most Important social issue's. 

As a result, the convention failed to 
make use of the opportunity to over- 
come some of the dissension on this 
point between church and politics. 

It would have made sense to seek an 
extensive discussion on this issue with 
the many politicians who were there. 

At many of the other conventions, 
these politicians were superfluous and 
only obstructed the dialogue. 

The ZdK should learn its lesson for 
the next convention in Munich in 1984. 
After all, the main function of such 
meetings is to promote a dialogue and 
to argue it out in a spirit of tolerance. ‘ 

It was this that attracted so many 
people to DOsseldorf, and the ZdK 
would have done more justice to them 
had it been more tolerant towards the 
Grassroots Convention. 

... It would then have made. such an al- 
ternative meeting not needed in Mu- 
nich. 

But this would, of course, presuppose 
o willingness to compromise on the part 
of the other side as well. 1 

GQnthcrM. Wiedemann 
(KSlner Stadt-Anzelger, 6 September 1982) 


These are the sapte people who the 
evening before took, to the streets to de- 
monstrate or who stood up and loudly 
voiced their criticisms In the discussion 
forums. 

Many use this opportunity to bp si- 
lent In sol lari ty with others or to seek 
somebody to talk to or to took for a 
confessor. Everybody brings his. own 
burden. ... , . 

Masses are crowded. Even In the ear- 
ly hours of the morning there are many 
people up and about .wanting to take 
part in the service of : the “Roadside 
Churches," 

Throughout the day, there are .well- 
attended .prayer services, meditations, 
etc. — alt of it extending deep into the 
night 

' And then a Torchlight processidri of 
several thousand people forms to march 
through the City centre of DQsseldorf. 

Here the participants are mostly ol- 
der people who otherwise seem to be 
lost fimpng the huge number of young 
people at the fairgrounds. 

The BDKJ organises .silent marches 
for peace that same evening. The mar- 
ches end with a prayer, the theme being 
"Our life ~ our faith " 

Despite the many social problems, 
faith comes into its own. '* 

Peter Schi/der 

(Frankfurter Allgemetne Zeliuiig 
fDr DeuUchlind, 4 September 1982) 
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The pipeline imbroglio: the expensive 
price of intransigence 



W ashington appears to be softening 
Its attitude in the dispute over the 
gas-pipeline deal between Europe and 
Che Soviet Union. 

Sanctions against three (two French 
and one British) firms supplying parts 
for the pipeline have been eased, and 
the European governments involved in 
the deal are taking this as a sign that 
President Reagan does not want to wor- 
sen the conflict. 

Although the move is not much more 
than a gesture, it shows that the mem- 
bers of the Administration who oppos- 
ed the sanctions in the first place are 
now being listened to. 

France takes the view that this hesi- 
tafit American step is a 1 sign that Europe 
should take a firm stand. That is what 
the French delegate said at a meeting 
with the British, Italians and Germans. 

But the British and German delegates 
urged immediate negotiations with 
Washington to resolve, the conflict. 

It has become obvious over the past 
few weeks that the Europeans and 
Americans have, through intransigence, 
got themselves into an impossible posi- 
tion for members of an alliance. 

. there is little doubt that the damage 
to the alliance is greater than anyone 
thought or — in Moscow's case — 
dreamed of. 

1 The trade dispute has developed into 
a political affair involving not only so- 
vereignty considerations but also natio- 
nal prestige and the vtry personal sensi- 
tivities of the iieads of state and govern- 
ment. 

But the crux of the dispute lies in the 

• . . 

F ear of a world crisis was the domi- 
nant mood at the. opening session in 
Toronto of the annual conference of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank. 

.• Finance ministers and central bank 
presidents of the 14(5 member-nations, 
plus thousands, qf bankers from all 
part^offhe yrorld attended. . 

The international economic situation 
is reminiscent of the Great Depression 
of the early 1930s'. Growth is almost 
non-existent and little hope can be birt- 
hed bn It.'- . . - 5 '■ ' • 

The only things that ^re growing on a 
worldwide plane are the jobless, budget 
deficits,' and foreign debt 1 . 

• Mexico was saved from Insolvency in 
the nick ( of -time; It now stands i&s'a 
frightening 'symbol- 1 Tor many! other 
countries that are In similar * trouble. 
They include , Argentina, .Brazil, Chile, 
South. Korea, and the Philippines, 
i Whet is. the way out of the: dilemma? 
AH eyes are riveted on Toronto. But 
even,; this, masspd expertise can^t .pull 
patent, recip.es opt, of a . hat, . The. advice 
s .°. .offered ,has .disappointed many: 
tighten the belt and, for the rest, be 
pdttent. ! ; - ;| " • • ( 

The Experts agree' that financial shots 
in the arm Won’t solve, the' problem, 
won't generate gr6wth, lieIp ulibmploy- 
mint, find» won’t help the ‘ov’erdxtonded 
developing- countries In the long rtin. 
On the contrary. ■ s i . -i 

As a result, the ilMF calls for a 
grater effort in fighting s Inflation; .re- 
duction of budget deficits, and, more 
political support for the stability efforts 
of central, banks, i. • , -i, 

According to. IMF. Director Jacques 


if * •%*»&*&*}' ’si » st r J*i 

total difference of views between Presi- 
dent Reagan and his European partners 
on policy towards the Soviet Union. 

Huge European credits will enable 
the Soviet Union to relieve its chronic 
shortage of foreign exchange through 
annual revenues of at least SlObn to 
S!2bn resulting from its gas sales; and 
this relief will extend over decades. 

The terms of these credits are unu- 
sually favourable and the agreed gas 
prices are relatively high, experts say. 

A deal has been concluded with a su- 
perpower whose intentions towards 
Western Europe are uncertain — a deal 
that goes far beyond any normal trad- 
ing. 

The argument that this mammoth 
deal would preserve many jobs in the 
European countries concerned applies 
to individual companies, but it also 
shows economic dependence. More- 
over, it is not exactly the best testimony 
to Europe's political farsightedness and 
strategic acumen. 

The Americans warned against this 
deal as far back as the Carter Adminis- 
tration. 

The Reagan Administration also left 
no doubt as to its reservations and 
made-evety effort to dissuade the -Euro- 
peans from going through with it. 

At the latest, the December 1981 
move barring American companies 


from delivering pipeline components 
should have made the Europeans prick 
up their ears. 

But even this unmistakable signal 
was ignored by the European govern- 
ments — either wittingly or unwittingly. 

Europe evidently believed that all 
President Reagan wanted was to show 
his disapproval of the deal and that the 
licensed production of compressors by 
European companies could continue 
without a hitch. 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
Reagan in June extended the supply 
ban to American subsidiaries in Europe 
and to European licensees. 

From an American point of view, 
Washington's move is consistent . with 
what has happened so far. But it is clear 
that it has thrown down the gauntlet to 
the Europeans. 

America wanted to force its allies to 
toe Washington's line. 

This was a provocation to Europe’s 
independence and France’s President 
Mitterrand who is particularly sensitive, 
was deeply hurt. 

But even Britain’s Mrs Margaret 
Thatclier, who is more concerned with- 
good relations with America than any 
other European head of government, 
objected to Reagan's unilateral deci- 
sion. 

, Justified though the, American posi- 
tion in the dispute might be. Washing- 
ion inude several mistakes. 

For one thing, the Europeans were 
never clearly told. what the American 


World Bank meeting tries to 
avert a global crisis 


de Larosifire, the present crisis is a lega- 
cy of the 1960s and 1970s when a false 
economic policy laid the foundations 
for today’s stagnation. 

A rigid wage and price policy along 
with mammoth budget deficits has 
hampered the market mechanisms, and 
anticipated inflation has undermined 
Confidence in economic policies, 1 de 
'Lafasi&re said in his opening address. 

It is hef^ that economic policy must 
.apply the lever, in, a ,bid to reverse the 
trertcl. This applies' particularly 1 to 1 fiscal 

and wage policies. 

,„V(hat de Larqsiire said should be 
noted in the Federal Republic of Cer- 
many as well: wages are costs th^t have 
\o be panted, and this calls for a flexible 
.wage policy, ; . . 

An economic poj Icy, aimed at over- 
coming rthe : stagnation in .industrial 
countries will benefit not only, these 
countries .but also; developing ■ nations 
that have been particularly hard hit by 
recession., 

v: .Commodity prices (except oil) have 
dropped to the lowest level in real terms 
of the.past, three 'decades. . . >, ; 

> - As a : 'result, the - export; earnings - of 
sbme. developing countries have drop- 
ped to ilhe .point where debt! servicing 
has become impossible. This has creat- 
ed the need to reschedule loans and 


even borrow more overseas to remn 
solvent., 

But the foreign debts of the develo 
ing countries have grown so much th 
private banks don’t want to make trio 

loans to some of the worst cases. 

This has put some nations on tl 
brink of insolvency — • a major worry < 
bankers and at the same time the ce 
tral topic of the Toronto conferem 
proper- and discussions behind tl 
scones. 

• How can 1 insolvencies of indlvidu 
countries be prevented from causing 
crisis on international money marke 
and hence a major slump in intematii 
nal trade? 

In, Latin America, American banl 
are much more deeply involved thai 
say, German banks with Poland — bol 
in absolute and in relative terms. 

Many a major American bank woul 
probably be unable to weather th 
simultaneous collapse of Mexico, Braz 
.rtrid Argentina without state assistance. 
1 Mexico’s insolvency was prevente 
just in timd through instant action b 
the Bank fdr international' Settlement 
and some of major central banks — a 
action that would not have been s 
swift had American political interest 
not been involved- But will the centre 
banks;always!be able to act so swfitly?- 
I -.What matters,. therefore, is to provid 
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intentions were - at least nolw 
the dispute. “j 

The extension of sanctions to y 
European companies was wroj', 
psychological ir Tor no other ttl 
This is just no way to treat pa* 
states. The propaganda machine 
latent anti-Americanism in Europe, 
thus provided with welcome amn 
lion. 

It seems rather curious that the Ac 
rican Administration should be 
ccrncd over Europe’s energy SUp J 
If it were, it would lack Taith in e, 
ope’s ability to look after its own it 
rests. 

And then Washington exposed k 
to the suspicion of applying dott 
standards. 

Despite the obvious difference b 
ween the gas deal and American tc 
sales to the Soviet Union, Reagan’si 
cision to extend the grain deal canoi 
look like speaking with a forked twj 
in pursuit of one’s own economic fc 
rests. 

What matters now is to limit i 
damage. 

The Europeans would make yelt 
other mistake if they m ^interpreted f 
first signs of a softening of the' An 
can stand as a sign to go ahead withe 
deal carte blanche. 

Reagan's demand for stricter cootn 
and a limitation of East-West tit 
does not mean that Europe must eng 
in a trade war against the Soviet Im 
as supporters of the deal claim. 

The contention' that economic sai 
tions leave the Soviet Union uq 
pressed might be quite correct. j 

But this docs not change the facit^ 
Europe must safeguard its long-tcrci 
terests and that it must contribute i 
share in a bid to arrive at the best pis 
ble political understanding with ^ 
United States. 

Heinz Smalm 1 

I frankfurter AllfiemeineZcfi^ 
fflr Deutschland, 8 SspiembtfW 


an institutionalised safety net for 
ble insolvencies. 

The major member nations of j 
IMF ure now' trying to establish tha 
and blueprints to that effect are to b 
ready for u final decision by # 
March. . J 

Main topic of discussion is an j 
crease of the capital quotas of the IM 
member states by about DMIOObnl 
DM270bn. But it is still uncertain W 
ther this quota increase (which U 
Americans consider too much) *i|ft 
effected soon enough to provide fflii 
some emergency cases. j 

The conference is therefore also# 
cussing the establishment of a sps* 
IMF assistance fund to be Pjwj 
emergencies and similar assist 
commitments by the m^jor ^ 
banks. j 

What matters is that there !M 
awareness of the need for a safety^ 
and that the IMF should assume 
than just the role of a fire 
preventing fires through intervedw 
time. . 

If this happens, private baoki i. 
again be' more willing to extender 
to countries no longer consider*:, 
ditworthy in strict terms. j 

But the crisis nations must also®? 
efforts of their own. To urge this » 
of thrt main tasks of the IMF* 
Financial help can be no moj* ■ 
bridging assistance. It is no su 
for domestic adaptation measures- , 
The safety net now being mfl " e 
JMF will therefore not be so gw ,, 
as to discourage self-help. . 

C/ausDertiHF 
. • ■ { DleWeli,7Sepiei" b<fl 
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Wienerwald : the barbecued chickens 
that came home to roost 


f 

[Wlenemald chicken restaurant chain 
^ financial trouble. It has applied to 
toarts for “composition,” n type of 
(jmsMp. The founder, Friedrich 
li, became s legend after building up 
i tallness from a small Munich pub 
ic&be bought in 1953 with savings to a 
iii of 1.500 restaurants in Europe, 
afa and Japan. 

ihnis one of the last of the old lea- 
Ipe of post-war entrepreneurs who, 
tMax Grundig, Helmut Horten, Jo- 
Ncckermarin nnd Heinz Nlxdorf, 
tfutd from the opportunities by the 
ocyears of post-war reconstruction, 
[tady to take a risk at the drop of a 
it, Jahn’s Wirtschaflswunder career 
tonified the economic drive and rise 
[ik nation as a whole, 
ittn and Josef Neckermann had the 
K approach and the good fortune to 
able to ride the crest of a wave 
wd by clever advertising slogans. In 
if are of Neckermann, who sold 
xy goods at prices people could af- 
1 it was "Neckermann makes it 
sable". 

Win used the slogan “No slaving 
in a hot stove today — let’s go to 
liiaerwald’’, 

M slogans moulded the consumer 
(wiousness of a nation that had 
j&td affluence after the war. 

four Josef Strauss praised Jahn as 
ft Vlomd rif a dynamic entrepreneur" 
taunted with nothing and built up a 
m of more than 1 ,500 restaurants 
wng from New York to Tokyo. 
|ty. together with hotels and a travel 
Nuns (total payroll 25,000), achieved 
sales of DM2.2bn. 

to like with many other entrepre- 
u of his kind, fate caught up with 
bin the end. 

ftdy a few months after being strip- 
dof power, Jahn, on whese empire 
never set” (as some of his ad- 
it), had to throw in the towel, 
{to a crisis over several months, his 
^ holding company had to apply in 
1 August for “composition” pro- 
^pgs In court. The move came as a 
wen to his creditor banks. 
Munich parent company, Wie- 
GmbH, followed suit only a 
1 nays later. 

^ should something still remain 
to Jahn empire, the fallen 
JtonCzar” ts unlikely ever again to 
helm of his Wienerwald chain. 
n* 58-year-oid restaurateur thus 
** to® bleak fate of many other bu- 
*** founders who proved unable to 
I* with constant expansion and the 

5°^ Placed on modern manage- 
at ; 

Nto® his meteoric rise from waiter 
Prate and despite his ability to get 
Jto People and make on-the-spot 
rjjras, Jahn always remained the 
y*oe man. The foundation of his 
as ^ * n 1953 when he used 
"8,000 savings to buy a dilapidat- 
the Linzer StQberl in Mu- 

Jj 1 jjrst guests were served a chicken 
toat he had cooked at home and 
. I . to be transported to the restau- 
W large containers. This was later 
u JJ b V barbecued chicken, done 
tu, that he himself had built. 
^■“ a y» Jrthn personally went to 


the market to buy his chickens while his 
wife Hennine, did everything from serv- 
ing to scrubbing the toilets. 

To make ends meet and keep his res- 
taurant going Jahn took occasional jobs 
as stand-in waiter in other restaurants. 

His simple idea of building up a 
chain that would rest on a single pro- 
duct requiring little work and personnel 
proved a resounding success in the ear- 
ly 1950s. 

His second restaurant (named Wie- 
nerwald) was opened in Stuttgart in 
1956. Further outlets followed in quick 
succession at the rate of up to 30 a year. 

When the company celebrated its 
10th anniversary, Jahn had 174 restau- 
rants employing 4,200 people and gene- 
rating annual sales of DM233m. He was 
Germany’s biggest restaurateur. 

He hired a team of interior decora- 
tors to provide the Standardised decor 
that would appeal to German consu- 
mers. And in the late 1950s he took the 
next step by acquiring a chicken farm of 
his own. 

But the more his empire expanded, 
the more it became obvious that his ma- 
nagerial abilities were not enough for 
an enterprise of this magnitude that 
needed special structures of manage- 
ment and organisation. 

Like Alfons MQUer-Wipperfttrth, who 
specialised in cheap clothing and who 
drove his Rolls from outlet to outlet to 
inspect his far-flung business. Chicken 
Czar Jahn used his private jet to perso- 
nally keep an eye on every single res- 
taurant, even once his sales had passed 
the DMIbn mark. 

Whenever he thought it necessary, he 
demonstrated to the stafT how a chicken 
should be served correctly. 

And even this spring, when his staff 
shared his anxiety over the future of the 
chain, he criss-crossed the United States 

6 Service became sloppy, 
restaurants became 
scruffy, and the decor 
became obsolete j 

in a rented car to inspect his. many out- 
lets. 

While other great , entrepreneurs like 
Korf and Nixdorf hired top managers 
to run their businesses, Jahn stubbornly 
refused lo.shfue bis power with any- 
one. i. , . , 

Key positions usually went to reliable 
personal friends. 

His travel business, which . operated 
at a considerable Iqss, was entrusted to 
the management of Otto HjebI, a for- 
mer spa director in , Munich. 

But the decisive executive role was 
increasingly assigned to Gflnter Stein- 
berg, a former camera retailer who bad 
married Jahn’s daughter, Margot. 

Although the creditor banks concede 
that Jahn’s son-in-law was a hard wor- 
ker, even well-disposed observers 
double^ his ability to head a major 
company. They. al?o doubted that the 
inexperienced crown prince was the 
right man to put the insolvent business 
back on its feet. 

Jahn'a obsession with having the final 
say was disastrously coupled with his 


fear of socialism and the trade unions 
•— a fear fueled by his political friends 
in Bavaria. 

To prevent union officials and works 
councils from interfering in his business 
and depriving him of the fruits of his la- 
bours, he divided up his empire into 
four independent “counties" with no 
more than 2,000 staff members each, 
making them safe from the trade 
unions' influence under the terms of the 
1976 Co- Determination Act. 

By now, his Wienerwald restaurants 
were the subsidiaries of more than 100 
corporations which in turn were owned 
by a subsidiary holding company which 
in its turn was owned by Wienerwald 
S. A. Luxembourg of the Friedrich Jahn 
Foundation in Vaduz, Liechtenstein. 

This clever breakdown, worked out 
by lawyers and tax experts, has for 
many years obscured the true position 
of the Wienerwald group and is still 
making It impossible for creditors to get 
an exact picture of the concern's finan- 
cial position. 

The confusing structure of his inter- 
national conglomerates and his busi- 
ness relations with two dozen German 
and Swiss banks (each of them familiar 
with only a section of his activities) 
made it easy for Jahn to obtain ever 
new loans for the risky expansion 
schemes of the past few years. 

Jahn, an Austrian with a Swiss 
passport living in Munich, was worried 
about the political and economio future 
of Europe and it was this that prompted 
him to become increasingly involved 
abroad. 

To start with, he took over the 270 ty- 
pical family restaurants in 2S states of 
the Lums Corporation in Miami, Flori- 
da. This was followed by the takeover 
of the International Houses of Pancake 
(I HOP). 

Then, both these chains were consi- 
dered to be in terrible trouble and were 
by far outperformed by such leaders in 
this line ' of business as McDonald's, 
Kentucky Fried and Burger King. ■ 

Jahn has so far invested DM 135m in 
the two companies but has been unable 
to put them into the black. 

. < Experts regarded it as even more In- 
congruous that,' in 1979, he decided, to 
branch out into the travel business — at 
a time when travel was not doing well. 

Pressed for money, Jahn sold the tra- 
vel business this spring for the ridicu- 
lous amount of DM400 000. The busi- 
ness . was bought by the DUsseldorf 
charter firm LTU. Insiders estimate that 
Jahn's travel venture had cost him 
DM30rp by the Jipie he sold it. 

While Jahn kept pumping all the mo- 
ney he could lay his hands on into his 
American , and . non-catering ventures, 
the restaurant business at home started 
showing serious cracks. . 

Departing from his. original idea of 
restricting the menu, to barbecued 
chicken and, thus keeping ptaff to a mi- 
nimum, Jahn started experimenting 
with. new dishes. . 

Service became sloppy, the restau- 
rants. became scruffy, the decpr : became 
obsolete, and there, were a lack of clever, 
marketing .idea;. People went to new 
opposition, like McDonald’s, instead. 

This May, .when it became olear. that 
the. business wap in a crisis, Jahn had to 
pay! the! penalty for not having djopen 



Friedrich Jahn . . , more then ]ust tough 
luck, (Phaia:dpa) 

one bank which would have given him 
some management ideas. 

He has 24 banks, and none are parti- 
cularly, committed to the enterprise. He 
owes them a total of DM260m. 

Though all creditor banks agreed to 
take no action until November to. ena- 
ble Wienerwald to cash its assets^ and 
though they pumped an additional 
DM 20m into the firm, they have been 
worried from the very beginning that 
new credits would not be used to save 
the German side of the operation but 
would find their way to Switzerland 
from where the US ventures were 
launched. 

In May, the Swiss banks sent a circu- 
lar to all Wienerwald creditors, leaving 
it to them whether they wanted to conti- 
nue exercising restraint or look after 
their own interests separately. 

Deutsche Bank went ahead and 
secured seizure rights on 'the company’s 
office block in Munich. 

The Swiss banks accused Deutsche 
Bank of having violated the agreement 
to take no action for the time being and 
of having torpedoed the rescue attempts 
by attaching saleable assets. 

But insiders suspect that the Swiss 
move was a pretext to force the Swiss 
holding company to file for composi- 
tion. 

The Swiss hod evidently realised that 
the prescribed slimming cure stood no 
chance of success. 

Apart from selling the Munich gour- 
met restaurant Sch warzwSlder to the 
hotelier Falk Volkhardt {Bayerischer 
Hof) and his travel business to LTU, no 
assets worth mentioning have been sold 
by Jahn so far. 

The American companies that are 
operating at a loss would be hardest to 
sell. 

It is doubtful whether creditors , can 
count on : Jahn’s private assets, estimat- 
ed at DM60m. These are also involved, 
in the composition proceedings. • ; 

Some of these assets are in the Baha- 
mas and are unlikely to.be fully accessi- 
ble.. - .1 :■ ■ 

The actual victims of the Wienerwald 
insolvency are the staff members, many 
of whom are likely to lose their jobs. 
They now have to foot the bill for the 
severe mismanagement. .. . 

Friedrich der Grosse, as admirers 
called him, did not simply have a streak 
of tough luck. What he displayed, was a 
shocking lack of acumen and ap unu- 
sual degree of personal and financial 
overestimation. 

Leftist “reformers” will . rub their 
hands with glee. . , . 

Hfms-Qtto pgfou 
(Die Zeii, 3 September l?82) 
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DEFENCE 


Redeployment plans for American forces 
in Germany give security issue new angle 


I n principle Bonn is all in favour of 
American plans to redeploy US for- 
ces in Germany. In practice it is short or 
cash and worried how much it will cost. 

The German government has known 
for some time that the Americans plan- 
ned in September to enter into negotia- 
tions with Bonn. 

The US authorities have finally de- 
cided to transfer three brigades now 
based near Frankfurt to nearer the 
GDR border. 

Soothe security policy debate in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, which 
had long dealt exclusively with nuclear 
strategy, now has a fresh issue. 

It Is one that has brought the debate 
back down to earth from the heights of 
a simulated exchange of nuclear miss- 
iles, but that doesn't make a solution to 
the new problem any easier. 

; One of several considerations in- 
volved is hard cash, and money is no- 
wadays the stuff of nightmares, not just 
dreams. 

The problem of relocating US forces 
in Germany dates back to 1946, when 
the Allies stationed troops in their re- 
spective zones of occupation with a 
view to keeping them under control as 
effectively as possible. 

It seemed sensible to station troops 
where barracks, airfields and exercise 
facilities already existed. 

There lias been limited relocation 
since, the Federal Republic of, Germany 
joined Nato, but by and large deploy- 
ment remained as it was. 

In other words, it was not as a rule in 
keeping with operational requirements 
related to a possiblo engagement with 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

As a result, a number of US units in 
particular would need to advance or 
transfer forces to where they are sup- 
posed to be in the event of an attack. 

This clearly has repercussions on a 
policy of forward defence relying, on 
the shortest possiblo reaction time by 
Nato forces to n surprise attack by the 
other side. 1 

But the fact that several units are not 
ideally stationed, especially US unite, is 
not the only reason why relocation is 
being considered: 

An additional factor is that the Ame- 
ricans 1 are in serious trouble with their, 
forces stationed in the Rhine-Main’ 
conurbation, with its ready access to 
narcotics. . ■ ■ ; J , . 


Deep inroads into the morale and 
nghtiilg‘4»4tigtHi OP W-habruwJd itafce 
such a proud US expeditionary force 
have badly hit its reputation and self-es- 
teem, « • . . 

Th4 Americans have been very happy 
with rural locations, tailch as Garistedt, 
near Bremen, where they feel they have 
established 1 friendlier ties with local 
people than in 30 years in the cities. 

So that- • is another reason why they 
rtiay have' decided to finally get down to 
u move they have had' in mind for years. 
But it Is by no means the only reason. 

Most or the existing ;US exercise faci- 
lities date back to earlfer days and rC- 
quiremenis and Urfi suitable at best for 
manoeuvres by partially motorised for- 


ces. 


They are steadily less satisfactory tor 
putting through^ their paces unfta that 
are highly mobile and equipped with 
long-rangd weapons. 



The result has been that American 
forces have had to make expensive and 
unpopular moves to the few parts of the 
country with suitable terrain for exerci- 
ses of the kind required. 

These military convoys cost time and 
money. They hampered civilian traffic 
ahd were unpopular with Germans, 
which complicated matters further. 

The obvious solution was to perma- 
nently relocate forces nearer the areas 
in question, which would have the ad- 
ded advantage that a majority of US 
forces could exchange quarters that 
have not been repaired for a decade. 

They would be rehoused in barracks 
either newly built or renovated. 

Given such sensible and attractive 
reasons for transferring US forces neu- 
rer to the GDR border, it is surprising 
that specific moves were not envisaged 
until US ambassador Stoesscl 
approached the Bonn government in 
1980. 

One of the ideas he put forward was 
a master restationing plan envisaging 
the initial transfer of three brigades, to 
be followed at a later stage by redeploy- 
ment of all other maldeployed US units. 

Mr Stoesse! said Washington wanted 
Bonn to share the costs. The German 
shirt* was to be DM2i5bn In thefitet 
stage and DM8.5bn in the second. 


By the terms of the agreement on the 
basis of which US troops arc stationed 
in Germany America is responsible for 
construction costs arising from rede- 
ployment. 

But both he and the American mem- 
bers of the working party set up ns n re- 
sult of his proposals left no doubt (lint 
Germany was expected to contribute to- 
ward the costs. 

It would not be the first time. In tho 
days when Georg Leber was Defence 
Minister in Bonn Germany footed 
much of the bill for renovation of US 
quarters. 

Bonn also paid 50 per cent of (he cost 
of building the new barracks in Garl- 
stedt. So the German government is in 
an unenviable position. 

On the one hand it realises the milita- 
ry sense of the master restati oiling plan 
and has agreed to it in principle. 

On the other, no-one on the German 
side knows just where tho DM2.5bn for 
its share of the first stuge of redeploy- 
ment is to come from. 

Bonn cannot afford to Insist on the 
provisions of the post-war troop stat- 
utes. They were laid down at a time 
when US prosperity seemed unlimited 
and Europe ability to pay seemed strict- 
ly limited. 

German- American relations are dete- 
riorating from one day to the next, and 
the Americans claim the Germans 
agreed to the financial proposuls made 
hr cQrinccfloii with thfi_masler rcsuiiion- 
ing plan. 


The Starfighter saga goes on 
as number 252 crashes 


T he Bundeswehr lost its 252nd Stnr- 
fighler, the version of the Lockheed 
I 7 - 104 supplied to the Luftwaffe, in a 
crash near Munich last month. ; . ■ 
Some look on the ill-starred fighter as 
a sporting challenge to air aces; others 
see it as, the killer of 108 pilots and an 
u n known number of cl vil ians, 

The authorities have constantly 
sought to improve the plane’s safety re- 
cord, but the Starfighter remain^ a 
household word as a losezLi 1 - 

iSasaaww?; 

Starfighter pilot died because he want- 
ed to avoid crashing into a village. .... 

• He managed to keep his burning air-1 
Craft aloft over Malgersdorf, Lower Ba- 
varia,' and crashed in a field Of barley 
100 yards beyond the last ' house in the 
village. ' '' ; 

He pressed the ejector button too late 
to save his own life, 

Mofci than 20 years ago, Defence Mi- 
nister Franz Josef Strauss, now the Ba- 
varian Premier, overrode stiff oppose 
lion in deciding to order 915' Starfish- 
tire. - • ' ? 

The story has sitfde been scarfed by 
one tfagedy after another. In the fttld- 
eOs, thdre Wert sd’iirtlhy crashes tft&tthe 
plane Caused a'pd]i«6ardrisis. ‘ • 
^Thb" "crashes were mainly because 
have enough experience to 
nfimtfe' SUCH a complex ; Wedpotti gyg; 



tem. Technical backup was also inad 
quate. 

Strict reforms Were made when Gen 
ral Steihhoff was apolhted inspector 1 
the Luftwaffe in 1966. Maintenance ar 
servicing Were greatly improved and tl 
number of hours flown increased. ’• 

:|t a phrase ih 

has since oTterTBSeri repeated. TheSta 
fighter, he said, was an outetandlr 
plane but would not stand for humii 
error. 

■ A Starfighter pilot who 'has 1 logge 
bver 4,000 hours sajls that after lor 
years of marriage he is still not 'entire! 
sure of his wife, and he is not sure < 
the Starfighter either, • 

It is a plane that must be flown fct e: 
tremely high speed. It is less art aircraf 
more a manned missile with stubb 
wings; according to one expeit 'opinioh 
It reaches an altitude of 300 metre: 
or 1,000ft, in five seconds, and pilol 
say it Is no Use relying bn feel to fly it. 

You must keep a constant watch o 
all Instruments, and that at twice th 
speed of sbimd, otherwise the plane wil 
take its revenge. 

; J* 1 ® plane was originally designed a 
a fighter add redesigned for a variety c 
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So it Would be little short or a ^ 

ir the Germans were not to i? 
cost in one form or another Eve. 
troop statutes provide f or t j/. 
country financing infra-slruclun ! 
sures in connection with US facilife 

Bonn is most unlikely notion! 
share the cost or forward delenafoi 
case. It is rated high-priorliy i n a.. 
Congress and Is anything but canto 
sittl in Germany, 

There have been a few 0 b]ec6 
from left-wingers, but mainly to ii t j 
ing. Troop transfers were said lobe 
appropriate in connection wiiki 
troop cut talks in Vienna. 

These objections need not be a 
too seriously, but the situation cn 
well take u turn for the worse if 4 
were to be massive resistance by 1 
authorities in the areas to which US 
ces arc to be transferred. 

That could lead to a further deko 
ration of Germnn-American ties,®! 
number of comments that have eta 
been made, not just by l^ft-wiip 
make this seem far from opt of I 
question. 

Bonn would do well to settle thek 
by arriving nt a swift decision sad s 
ing the wind out of the sails of any| 
bate that might occur. 

The US demands need not all bti 
tcpled without further ado, but tki 
deployment ns such is definitely to) 
welcomed und ought to be lactldi 
such a way ns to ensure that Gm 
puysu fair share of the bill. 

The exact share must take inloi 
count the relative strength of the Cl 
man and the US economies. 

Security, and better deployed USkj 
ces means greater security, is not uE 
had free of charge. . . | 

■ Hamm 

TKhcinhchar Merkur/Chrivtui'l 
3 SejXwtaBj 


uses by the Bundeswehr, such as rm 
milssiince or as a fighter bomber ■■ 
Thut created serious newl 
problems since, ns experts i 
over 2,000 technical altoratlontf 
design were necessary. : - 
Many crashes were due to 
and breakdowns attributable to 
lions. At great expense the ffl# J 
handicaps were gradually elimlnati 
■ They were that the Starlight* 
technical drawbacks (in con 
with maintenance and so oh) * 
vulnerable to environmental infltf 
(bird-hits and the weather). 1 ' 

The Starfighter was fitted' out 
new engines and aflerbum’ 
Runways were extended. And for 
time Starfighter crashes have seh- 
been due to reasons that used to « 
halimark of the luckless plane. 

Luftwaffe officers say that In 
terms the Slaughter's present F' 
mance is among the best, but the c 
ment of human error continues w 
extremely dangerous. : 

“Our training methods are the 
one says, “but mustn’t forget w 
man in the cockpit is a human bei 
Training programmes for Lii 
pilots at Luke, Arizona, ar* 
phased out early next year. The 
fighter’s days are numbered. 

The Bundesmarine has already 
to refit with the twin-jet Tornado 
year it will be the Luftwaffe’s W 
1988 the Bundewehr will gfouao 
Slaughters for good when they 
replaced. . i% 

On board the Tornado, system*, 
largely automated. • 4# 

(Bremer Nach rich ten, 2 1 


HE ENVIRONMENT 

reenpeace’s battle against 
nuclear waste at sea 


m 


j^lla of ships chartered by Spa- 
uh environmentalists and Green- 
[is reported to have abandoned its 
khe-dock vigil in the Bay of Bis- 

tie fishing vessels and five motor- 
nbber dinghies surrounded the 
i freighter Scheldeborg in a bid to 
iifrom dumping drums of radioac- 
into the Atlantic, 
were the Arosa /, a trawler 
id by Spanish environmentalists 
local politicians, the Pleumar, a 
i cutter, and the Sirius, run by 
ce. 

Anus had engine trouble and Si- 
itflt to her assistance, whereupon 
ewas lifted and the protest tem- 
abandoned. 

\i Bolze, spokesperson for 
.re id Germany, was unper- 
“A failure?" she repeated at the 
end of line, in obvious good hu- 
■Just you wait and see.” 
apeace, she said, did not give up 
oily and wus not tuken out of its 
by minor obstacles. And engine 
was a mere detail. 

Greenpeace activists had made 
any fo^the crew of the Schelde - 
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Gbersee Rundschau 
r worldwide economic coverage 

?®r!y focu* on economic affairs • Facts and Iddas on foreign trade 
German point of view. ■ and markets 

# Business news and features - 


pi 

A 


®: 8 ^ fnalnly.ln German and 
'““tore Include business, 

'I and economic experts. 

•t'fca-. . : ’ 

Wltkm offers: 

"jdepth coverage of economic 1 
BWltS 1 : ■ ■ 



borg, maintaining a round-the-clock vi- 
gil, und the mission had been cqnstantly 
on the brink of being called off because 
of heavy sens and swell. 

Yet the environmentalists manuged to 
hamper the Dutch freighter seriously by 
continually sending their dinghies into 
the lion's den: the stern trap door 
through which the drums were rolled. 

The steel drums continually 
plummeted to the seabed, narrowly 
missing the daredevil dinghies. Set in 
concrete they contained low- and 
medium-grade radioactive waste from 
hospitals and laboratories. 

The drums also contained clothing 
und equipment from, nuclear power sta- 
tions and the bodies of contaminated 
laboratory animals. 

The Dutch freighter’s cargo was over 
3,000 tons of radioactive waste to be 
dumped on the seabed at a. depth of 
between 3,500 and 4,000 metres about 
700km off the Spunish coast. 

• The trough of the Atlantic fault 
seems destined to be the nuclear waste 
dump of the industrialised West. 

But reports of the environmentalists' 
campaign having been abandoned seem 
to be premature. Their aim continues to 
be to prevent drums of radioactive 
waste from being dumped in the Atlan- 
lic. 

At the time of writing the situation 
seemed likely to deteriorate, with two 
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A Greenpeace motorised rubber boat shows Its paces In an earlier operation 


For ptfcny In tho ocMomlc, business 
and diplomatic world, 

Obersee Rundschati hpt bodpnte 

an Invaluable ally. 
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against nuclear waste dumping operations. 

freighters having laden nuclear waste 1 
from Belgium and Switzerland in Zee- 
brugge. 

They were due to set sail for the Bay 
of Biscay too with between 5,000 and 
6,000 tons of waste to be .dumped off 
the Spanish coast. 

It is unlikely to be an easy, roytlne 
job for. their crew. While the Sirius re- 
fuelled and restocked supplies In Brest, 
France, a, second Greenpeace ship,, (he 
Cedarlen, , was waiting in Ostend for the 
two freighters to set sail. . . . 

So the next war of nerves was only a 
mutter of time. > • 1 

GreenpCace campaigners say dump- 
ing nuclear waste at sea is appallingly 
irresponsible as practised by many Eu- 
ropean -countries. It- testifies to an apr&s 
moi ie ddluge outlook. 

For one, the deadly waste is irretrie- 
vably consigned to the seabed, whereas 
down mines or In old underground wor- 
kings it could, if need be, be recovered. 

■ What Is more, they doubt whether the 
drums will stay, undamaged and without 
leaking on the seabed for centuries, and 
what will happen, if « drum, breaks up 
under pressure or rusts and leaks? • 
Greenpeace activists arc in nd doubt 
what will then happen. Tiny living crea- 
tures will introduce radioactive pnrti- 1 
cles into the marine food cycle, . 

, Eventually the radiation will reach 
the edible fish in surface waters, and 
find its geiger-ticking way into the. fry- 
ing pan in thousands of European ho- 
mes. r 1 .V •- ‘ 

Environmentalists .are worried there 
might be . a repetition of.tbe, situation off 
the coast ;of California* .where betweqn- 
1946 apd 1956 over47,500 drums pf ra- ; 
dioactive were, dumped into the Pacific. 

Dozens of underwater photographs 
taken on behalf of the US Enviroqmeiiri 
tal iRrotectfon Agency a;e fl^jd,tOr8h.ow 
drums that have been torn apart and 
their cpncrete-clafi contents slowly dis- 
integrating. ’ . 

' Fish still swim merrily among this le- 
thal waste. Inj980, whpn the story 
came to light, a Californian scientist 
said it might be only the tip of a ra- 
dioactive iceberg. . ' . . 

Government research scientists 
European coiintries concerned say Such' 
feats are wildly ekfiggertted.TH^ Jd-' 
dude a spokesman for the SwM N(i- 
dear Research Institute. ’ • ' • . y 

As a traihload ; of 850 tons ; of 
concrete-clad contaminated Waste^rriv- 1 
ed in ZCebrugge, Belgium, to be taken 
on board one of 'the two freighters he 
had this to say: 

■ft was only low-grade radioactive 
. waste 1 and there was less than one kilo- 


• - ■ (Photo: dpaj 

gratn in each druid. It Would havd 
ceased to be radioactive long before the 
drums were destroyed by seabed pres- 
sure and salt water. 

For Greenpeace this summer’s cam- 
paign to hamper Atlantic dumping 
operations is merely the highlight of a 
long succession of operations. 

1 Before the environmentalists decided 
to resort to such drastic measures they 
had exhausted all options of conventio- 
nally preventing dumping. ' 

’ A last-minute appeal to the Dutch su- 
preme administrative court failed. Facts 
relevant to the environment are not, : it 
ruled,' relevant to the case. 

Seabed dumping of low- and 
medium-grade radioactive waste did 
not contravene the law as It stood.- This 
was true, - as Greenpeace had readmit. •• 
Bjl the terms of the' Londoh conven- 
tion that covers dumping at sea coun- 
tries that lack suitable final resting pla- 
ces on their own territory are entitled to 
deposit low- and medium-grade ra- 
dioactive waste at certain points on the 
seabed/. ' 

Germany has not yet resbrted lb this 
drop-aiid-forget method' in the' Atlantic 
It still has room to store nuclear waste 
drums down a disused mine near 
Brunswick. ' ' ' ’* 

Bui a spokesman 'fof th e Bonn Inte- 
rior Ministry is not prepared to rule out 
the possibility that Germany might use 
the Atlantic seabed In the future, j 1 ' ' . ; 1 .' 

In response to the Greenpeace appeal 
the Dutch' feniergy 1 Research Cdntre, 
which is responsible ,for the debp-sea 
dumping, filed' a cose to try and’ ifop 
the eco-flotilla; , ' ; 

' Benjamfo. Asscher, the Diltch judge, 
issued an Injunction threatening a fine 
6f 2'JO.OOO guilders a day for every dajj 
oil which dumping was prevented. 

' . Willing 

tp rtiii )r®fcari«Are ftfo &ldlimb a rid 
tp . break the law. They Include David 
McTaggart, a Scot who is former owner 
of a construction company, for' inst- 
ance. ,■ ' | ' ' .. ' '. .; 

' .Iq, 1972 he spent weeks on board 
yacht ih the $outh Pacific ih the danger 
zone round Mururoa Atoll, where 
France held nuclear tests. ' . 

In the tt’nd. |thp french discontinued 
the tests ahd how only do jihem under- 
ground. . , .'. 

- t fe(t.hdlpless* outraged,” he aays, ”1 
got SQ . >had that i wasn’t worri ed ^fiy 
more about the l.qw," 

. The tabtics and objectives of . Oreen- 
pegc^ apliyities are alvyays skilfolfy crio- 
^en ' by 'they McTaggairt^pg.i(jhg 0^1 se, 
bids tOiharnper whaling and sealing, at- 

: Contlnuad on pagall - .... T . 
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Lack of cash pulls rug out 
from a grand living plan 



A n imaginative new housing estate 
in Kassel is attracting flocks of 
visitors. They are keen to see for them- 
selves what is billed as an alternative to 
high-rise housing. 

But project costs have spiralled to 
such an extent that Documents Urbana, 
a name chosen in connection with the 
art show Kassel hosts every other year, 
may be an experiment that is never re- 
peated. 

"It’s much more open here,” one old 
lady, a tenant in the new estate, says 
with pleasure. "You can step out for a 
walk. We felt locked up in those boxes 
over there.*' 

She points with a contemptuous ges- 
ture to a group of high-rise apartment 
blocks on the other side of a busy road 
that were built in the late 50s. 

She now lives in one of the new show 
apartments on the outskirts of Kassel's 
city centre in an area known as Schflne 
Aussicht, or Belle Vue, because it bor- 
ders on a local beauty spot. 

Schflne Aussicht is a name full of 
promise and a proud claim for what is 
more than likely to have been the first 
and last Documents Urbana. 

Kassel has no more money to spare. 
Neither has Hesse or Bonn. And the es- 
tate is an expensive experiment in 
grant-aided low-rent housing for the 
needy. 

But the first stage of construction has 
beep completed, and what are. billed as 
exemplary models of urban living and 
housing in the 80s attract large number 
of visitors. 

they include builders and develo- 
pers, prospective tenants and house- 
buyers and other who are just keen to 
take a look at housing that is claimed to 
be better, more Imaginative and 
designed for people to live in than what 
was. built during the post-war housing 
boom. 

The old lady who la so pleased at 
having escaped from the boxes on the 
other side of the road pays a cut-rate 
rent of DM5 per square metre a month. 

She lives iii one of 1 37 apartments in 
the first a tape of the project, built by 
Neue Heimat for a Kassel housing cor- 
poration at a cost of DM4Qm. 

Some have yet to. be completed, Ori- 
ginally there were to have been 200 
units Iii the first development stage. 

Bonn, Hesse end Kassel have raised 
DM26m qF the total. 1 In 1977, when the 
tqodel 'estate, was launched and prices 
. . buUdjhg tra^e ' ' had y$t to 
skyrocket^ no-one was expecting the 
cost to total anywhere near DM40m. 

But Dietrich Sperling, parliamentary 
Slate secretary at' the Bonn Housing 
Ministry, saidJhat although the Kassel 
experiment was exemptary it was unlike- 
ly to be an example that was followed 
by other projects of jts ; kind because the 
cost of subsidies had been too high. 

This was not how the situation 
looked in 1977, when criticism of post- 
war housing estates reached a peak (far 
too late, incidentally). ' 1 

A new look at housing was a popular 
Idea,, and Neuo Hei.mat; the trade 
union-owned housing And construction 
corporation, was under heavy fire be- 
cause the concrete dorinltory suburbs it 
built in the 60s and 70s were unpopular.' 

Thi?y were standardised housing units 
along fixed lines. They made older peoi 
pie feel afraid of isolation,' while young 


people had nowhere to play. Alienation 
was their hallmark. 

So the Kassel pilot project in urbane 
living was a welcome opportunity for 
Neue Heimat to refurbish its image, 
and its future housing estates will at 
least in part be measured in terms of 
this showpiece. 

The aims of the project, Neue Heimat 
say, are to permit a more individual 
style of living by varied architectural 
designs and putting the landscape to 
good use. 

It is to combine medium-height sto- 
reys and squatter designs with a wide 
range of different kinds of apartment, 
including both experimental architect- 
ure and experimental forms of living. 

They range from the house that grows 
to meet requirements to variable, 
ground-plan housing and include both 
rented accommodation and owner-oc- 
cupied family homes. 

Planning has also been aimed at 
keeping road traffic on the estate to a 
minimum and enabling residents to 
make maximum use of their living envi- 
ronment. 

The state was to be lived in with the 
emphasis on room to move in and leisu- 
re activities in the housing sector. Im- 
portance is also attached to energy sav- 
ing and lower running costs. 

The intention was not just to provide 
material .for an exhibition to last 100 
days, an example was to be set that 
could realistically bfc taken up -else- 
where. 

In 1977 Hesse, Kassel and Neue Hei- 
mat got together and agreed to have the 
housing project ready to coincide with 
the 1982 Documenta art show. 

The late Arnold Bode, who launched 
the Documenta exhibition, had the cru- 
cial idea long beforehand when he sug- 
gested an architectural accompaniment 
to the art show. 

Bode's idea was more on the artistic 
side, and tho modified Documenta Ur- 
bana plans took shape at a time when 
West German architecture and town 
planning was more uniform than it is 
today. : 

Nowadays it Is more like a trade fair 
or bazaar, with imported exhibits from 
countries all over the world. 

Kassel is well worth a Visit to take a 
closer look at the Scharie Aussicht es<- 
tate. Like Wulfen Garden City in its 
day,; It presents an opportunity of com- 
paring- in one looation approaches to 
housing that' ckn otherwise only be seen 
in various places. 

Architects in Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land and Sweden werp invited to submit 
designs. They included Steidle, Hilmer 
and Sattler of Munich, Hertzbtfger of 
Amsterdam, Johahnes 'Olivpgreh of 
Stockholm and Roland Rainer of Vien- 
na.'' ‘ " : ■ 1 

All are architects who' have designed 
imaginative housing in receipt years, 
and their ideas have turned out to be as 
different and distinctive as their respec- 
tive, personalities.' . 

On squares or alongside a winding 
road terraces or groups of 6mali gable- 
roofed, houses : with cosy courtyards 
nestle. Owner-occupied and low^ent 
apartjnents share small blocks of flats. 

There are studio homes, houses with 
inner, courtyards, corner and . terraced 
houses with one to four storeys. .There 
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are flat roofs, span 
roofs and all kind 
of homes in all si- 
zes. They range 
from conservatories 
on flat roofs to 
pyramid designs 
with play zones for 
children. There are 
terraces, loggias, 
balconies and any 
number of bay win- 
dows. The ground 
plans are prearran- 
ged or variable. 

Open plan prevails, 
especially on 
ground floors. A 
wide range of mate- 
rials are used, in- 
cluding plenty of 
wood and .glass but 
also glasA blocks, 
which are so practi- 
cal. Home are up 
for sale at between 
DM279,000 and 
DM400,000 for bet- 
ween 100 and 140 
square metres of 
floor space. Low- 
rent apartments 
come in sizes of 

between 40 and oumj-oeiacnea nouae designed by Viennese architect 
* “*. pr ? v ® te apa £ RalnAr. One of the houses In Documenta Urbana. 
me 5 lS nc elWBen . (Photo: tM 

and 95 square metres. Private apart- tects of a corner house, round,! 
ments are selling at, on average, conservatories. Glass and dimatta 
DM3,400 per square metre, with go- are an important feature of muji 

vemment or local authority subsidies signs. But wliat a refreshing cb 

toward about 60 per cent pF the total. from the corner oblongs to which 
One of the most interesting multi- so often takes exception! 
family homes for low-rent tenants has Herman Hertzbcfger, the 
been designed by OUo Steidle. Amidst a structuralist, has always been 
row of different designs it incorporates breeze blocks as a building 
staggered floor levtis and Off-beat sfdiir- They serve, as he uses them, to 
cases to go with them. to people who live In his hbmesthn 

Inis distinctive design, which could spite strict architectural designs il 
not possibly be described as a standar- too can still change their living « 
dised box into which tenants have been ron s 

° f Hertzberge, like Steidle JM. 

Outside stairways lead at irregular in- Tn ° f th ° T* 

tervals to spiit-Ievel apartrnentstonams £*1°" * 

con easily come to look on as separate ^ h- 1" L . f ♦ 
and distinctive homes. . * f es [j n I s 1 !° K l, 

' It is as though the pavement were ex- arehi L^HInrich and Intend 
tended to a third-floor front door and ? rC Y C ®. Hi Inrich and Inken 

staircases were a place to meet and ooks an f., s od . d ' n lhat - 

chat, penses with straight walls. 

The design look, n little haphazard Yat ano,her Berlln 
but is Well organised although unortho. , m0 ™ conventional group of nudU 

do*, and It is encouragingly dismissive £ h ?"! es , deslgn ? d , by pl f I nu T 
of formalism. Nr. I , is Impressively well orgar 

Inside Steldle's homes, and not only n» ground plans «« 
his, the distinction between living and arranged. Each apartment bu» 

service rooms along conventional lines J^ re are lo ?^“ a " d 2 

has been dispensed with. made of the flat roofs ( consen ^ j 

! The limited floor space in low-rent Thay are v f e11 “U* for J? 
housing is effectively used to create an atructlon botb blocki *?i!J 
'impression of greater dimensions by b «*ween existing houses, and W 

means dr steps,' split levels and fewer atl ™P tlv8 ““ of “r" 6 ”' , 

partition walls. Private homes worth mentions 

Perhaps it would be fairer to say that clude tho work of Roland ^ 
an honest attempt is made in Kassel to J °hannes Olivegren. 

•square the circle and make Jess room u Ramcr u desi 8 n f, V hl ! e ’ “"Li 
■look like more, but It doesn’t always hou8es that put^ limited space w A 
work. - ■ mum use. Olivegren allows 

: The' house nest door, designed by pief f. t0 deci J d ? ,ha variablt 
Hilmer and Sattler of- Munich, is more “"i" “"-““d houses . , 

conservative and reminiscent of the ™ result ’? m . ost i?lSr£w 
Bauhaus. It consists of private apart- arrfln 8 em8n i , J° ok as 
ments, all of which have been sold. crocheted. They are a ^ * 

: They have room, in geperou, size, the 0 PP ortuni,y W 

arranged with effective, use made of Thera are manv faces to hoih 
axes and diagonals. Ground plan fieri- 5omew here to liv/at Documents 
hthty s ruled out from the start, “to of, hough «•< 

In this they differ from seidle next may be a little off-beat, it is ^ 
Hcrtzberger, who is a prising when one looks at the o 
structuralist But, a less flexible ap- ive reality of conventional bou 

proach is less trquble when rooms and the neighbourhood. 

. apartments are larger. Werner St 

• HNroer and Sattler. are also, the archi- (Keiner siadt-Anzeiger, i 


PIPL0MAT1 C service 


Plenty of applicants, but it’s 
mainly a man’s world 
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maaw glUWilU 

arranged. Each apartment has no 
conies. There are loggias and 
made of the flat roofs (consemiroj 
They are well suited for urban | 
struction both in blocks and M 
between existing houses, andtbty* 
attractive use of corners. 

Private homes worth mention 
elude the work of Roland fa"# 
Johannes Olivegren. : ' 

Rainer designs white, cubic P 
houses that put limited space d 
mum use. Olivegren allows bu 
piers to decide the variable dew* 
small terraced houses. I 

The result is most intriguing 
arrangements look as If they M* 
"crocheted." They are alternant' 
but retain the opportunity to W 
own. . - , 

There are many faces to 
somewhere to live at Document 
na in Kassel, and although 
may be a little off-beat, it * s J 10109 
prising when one looks at “i« 
ive reality of conventional floi* 
the neighbourhood. 

Werner St 
tKelMrSwdtrAitwIpr' 7 
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,t«cen 300 and 400 university gra- 
fcaits a year apply to join the di- 
sservice. Last year, 49 were oc- 

i 

ly about one applicant in 10 is a 
m. The main reason is that few 
nntto be married to diplomats, 
uried to a woman diplomat they 
ttluve to give up their careers and 
ilong .with their wives, transferred 
one end of the earth to the other 
q served three-year tours at Ger- 
asions abroad. 

®fn, married to male diplomats 
hidenlly more willing to move 
tal regular intervals when their 
■ds are given a new posting, 
further problem is. that women 
uts cannot serve in every post. In 
ucrauntries Bonn would be felt to 
slighted the host government if it 
itosend out a woman ambassador, 
i Latin America it is virtually the 
ftiory. Machismo, the inusculinc 
i pie, Is so powerful thut women 
ut taken seriously in senior posi- 

L 

k Foreign Ofllce has u payroll of 
*6.700 men and women, including 
KUDO diplomats in senior posi- 
i 

Bln are 1,700 at the Foreign Ofllce 
jlaiThe remainder work at 125 
■‘usles, eight missions to imernutio- 
erganisations and 66 consulates, 
raplainis are frequently made thut 
unsteadily wider gap between 
wnber of staff available und the 
of work to be done, 
personnel department notifies 
fcting centre annually how many 
«es are required, so only the spe- 
number of trainees are taken on. 
weans that once u trainee hus 
Kttpted he is most unlikely to fail 
“d exams or be sent packing be- 
ta grades are unsatisfactory. 

Mie lecturer puts it, you virtually 
tailto be tai^en ,on (but the phrpse 
h legal jargon, redolent of red 

WUing a place at the college is 
w «k. Applications must be s.ub- 
3 by mid-September. Applicants 
■ * Germans, university graduates 

Nover32 f ' 

^ an entrance exam including 
®nd oral tests. The written 
insist of an essay, translation 
yhsh and French) and answering 
‘nnaires. 

oris deal with history and poll- 
Bismarck*s days and with 
taional and international law. 

we sent a list of recommeri- 
?_ in 8 to help therh to answer the 

TIS. - : , . .. 

ipixecl bag of questions on gene- 
can ; be controversial. 
6 wide range' of subjefcts, 
music (Who were the Beatles?), 
i ‘he arts; technology and sport 
^ Werc the first modern Olympics 

txam candidate is said to have 
one question with a counter- 
do I have to do with 


Ejnstein?” he asked. “After all. I'm a 
sociologist." 

Over the past 8 to 10 years the quali- 
fications of applicants are said to huve 
declined perceptibly. It may be due to 
the various educational reforms or to 
modern teaching methods. 

Whatever the reason, fewer appli- 
cants have a useful grounding in En- 
glish and French. But for what are 
termed political reasons French cannot 
be dropped even though it is gradually 
being replaced by English as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy. 

Candidates can,:, for the most part, 
speak their foreign languages fluently, 
but they aren't so good writing them. 

This can even.be a problem with Ger- 
man. Applicants have been known to 
show serious shortcomings in spelling 
and punctuation. 

■ Many graduates arc unable to arr- 
ange their ideas in un essay 1 or verbal 
brief. Schools no longer teach the art of 
writing essuys, one examiner compluins. 

Lawyers, scientists and economists 
are used to a methodical approach. So- 
ciologists and political scientists have a 
reputation for tulking at length but not 
saying much. 

By the time applicants reach the indi- 
vidual interview stage of the oral tests, 
if not eurlier, examiners will huve a 
clearer idea whether the candidate is se- 
riously interested in a diplomatic ca- 
reer. * ‘ ’ * ’ ' 


Quality lower 


The foreign service may just be it se- 
cond best, an alternative option, or the 
applicant may have mistaken visions of 
a diplomat’s life being one cocktail par- 
ty after another. 

Applicants are warned that problems 
may arise for marital partners and chil- 
dren as a result of being transferred 
from one posting to another. . 

• They are also reminded of the danger 
tb lire and limb that war and terrorism 
can cause. Serving as a diplomat in Bei- 
rut cannot have been mtich fun of late, 
and that is only one example: • 

It is no longer true that legal training 
is the passport to a career in the foreign 


( Continued from page 9 

tempts to prevent pumping of diluted 
pcid waste into. the. North Sea. or the 
squatters who occupied the chimney at 
the Boehringer chemicals factory. 

Protest moves are so imagihative that 
the public are usually on the ecologists’ 
side, unlike the brute force tactics of 
West German campaigners against nu- 
clear power stations; i n- 

• "We i always 1 1 go ‘in for direct 
action," says William Parkinson; a Bri- 
tish Greenpeace activist; '“but we never 
use force." • ^ 11 ' 

So politicians' find it 1 'easier to side 
with them than with other protest move- 
ments. • • r '■ . ' " ' ' " 

Klaus von Dohnanyi;' Hamburg's So- 
cial Dertocratib Wayor- cannot be said 
to have earned milch ’of a imputation for 


service. Being well versed in the law is 
no longer crucial. 

Besides, graduates in so many sub- 
jects are finding it more difficult to land 
the “right" job these days that appli- 
cants from all manner of sectors are 
making enquiries. 

Unemployed teachers and econo- 
mists are busy outstripping law gradua- 
tes. In 1977 22 of the annual intake of 
42 attaches had a legal background. 

These 22 lawyers were joined by six 
teachers.'six economics graduates and 
eight miscellaneous: 

In 1981 the intake was 49, of whom 
17 had read law and nine economics or 
business management. The number of 
.teachers had increased to 15. 

Eight miscellaneous trainees included 
mathematicians, medics und scientists. 
So the major chunge has been in the 
number of unemployed teachers who 
are accepted for training to serve in the 
diplomatic und consular corps. 

Those who are taken spend a year in 
Bonn learning theory: history, politics, 
constitutional and international law, 
economics, languages. 

Consulate stuff need to be entitled to 
serve as u judge, so non-lawyers are gi- 
ven three months' special training, dur- 
ing which the lawyers undergo practical 
training in industry. 1 

The second year of training, at a sala- 
ry of rougly DM1,440 per month, is 
spent in a department of the Foreign 
Office bn the banks of tfie Rhine. 

What the service needs are all-round 
diplqmuts. A typical first 10 years of a 
diplomatic career could, for instance, 
be three years ns a press and cultural 
aUuchfe in Kcnyu, three years in the 
commercial section of the embassy in 
Moscow and tl^en a spell in the legal 
department buck in Bonn. 

Only about half the college’s gradu- 
ates ura given u foreign posting immedi- 
ately. The remainder must: first serve in 
Bonn until a vacancy arises. 

Service abroad is partly of interest 
because it means good money. In B6nn 
a young diplomat, married with two 
children, takes home DM3,700 a month. 

In Brussels he Would net DM6,010, 
and as, Say, a vice-consul in Madras he 
could dxpect to earn DM8,100 a month. 

’ Alexander Szaadar 
(Sdddeiiuche Zellung, 27 August 1982) 


. cqntbating, pollutipn of the River pi be. 
He is likewise "a moderate on nuclear 
Rqwer. . • 

■ But he has been outspoken on this is- 
sue, saying! “Radioactive waste ought 
hot to be dumped 1 at sea. It is tiihe 'to 
put & stop to Some neighbouring coun- 
tries using the ocean as a trash can. We 
cannot afford 'to frin the risk of conta- 
minating our food cycle." " ’ 

Greenpeace volunteers, now work in 
nine countries . and still seem sure of 
having, np lack of work to do in this 
context. „ ".j 

The US Navy’s latest idea is to dump 
'on the. seabid lts ; old ' Polaris submar- 
ines, albeit' stripped of their ifiidedr fuel 
rods. " " r "• 

; Thomis fCleine-Brockhoff 
(SiuUgarfer Zellung/ 3 September 1982) 


Cash cutbacks 
make for a 
tougher life 

T he Bonn diplomatic service has 
been cut back to save money, but 
member of the service are having to 
work harder. 

Embassy und consulate staff in many 
postings are pushed to the limit. In 
smaller postings, diplomats now have to 
be more versatile — that sometlfries 
means deliver the messages as well. 

Inspectors sent abroad by the. For- 
eign Office to examine where more 
manpower cuts can be made are return- 
ing instead with stories of trial and tri- 
bulation. 

..Cutbacks have been policy since a 
commission submiued reform proposals 
10 years ago. 

The German embassy in Qatar on the 
Persian Gulf consists of the ambassa- 
dor, his head of chancery and a secreta- 
ry. if either of the diplomats is sick or 
on holiday the other must drive to the 
airport to collect the diplomatic bag. 

If the mail includes instructions to 
make representations to the government 
the diplomat will fix the official pen- 
nant to his car and drive to the offices 
of the host government. 

He will tlien dictate his report to the 
Foreign Office in Bonn and drive back 
to (he airport with the diplomatic bag, 
doubling as his own messenger. 

.Similar reports are filed from all oyer 
the world. Senior officials are regularly 
pulling in 50, 60 or more hours a week 

in punishing climatic conditions 

Half Bonn's diplomats over 50. are no 
longer considered healthy enough to 
serve in the tropics. 

Nearer home, at ' the German 
consulate-general in ’Amsterdam, (he 
number of visa applications handled 
has increased from 2,500 to 25,000 a 
year since 1978. 

This is largely because Turks and 
Pakistanis' must now have visas before 
they are allowed to visil Germany. 1 ' ■ 
Since 1974 the number of distressed 
Germans who have been lent a helping 
hand by embassies and consulates 'has 
trebled. Last year there were 21 k 700 of 
•them. • 1 

'Foreign service has 1 long lost its 
glamour. Trainee diplomats 'are well 
advised tb learn elementary electricals 
and * plumbing; reports 'from ' smaller 
missions indicate. 

There are a’large number of missions 
to which this applies. Manpower aits 
have 'been mainly at the smaller post- 
ings, whereas at major embassies, 1 such 
as Moscow, manpower has been 
increased by up'to a third; ; 4 ! > 1 - • 

4 : Since 1 1972' foreign service Manpower 
has brtr) pruned by 79 to 6,012. Yet the 
- number of countries with which Bonn 
lias diplomatic tie's has increased 1 from 
119 tb 156. • ' 1 : f ‘ 1 

: The forelgii servi ce has 'also b edit al- 
located new : roles,' 1 with' Oermahy a 
member of the United Natlbhs' and re- 
presented^ the CSCE talks; European 
political cooperadbh, 1 ; ’ disarmament 
talks, extension of development aid aiid 
soon. ''■* 1 " 

Bonn diplomats Cast ah envious look 
at eburttried that have stepped up' their 
diplomatic Activities, such as Britain 
and Ftehce; 1 ; ' 1 ' '• " ! : 

‘Both have orie-$nd-a-hatf to twice the 
manpower of Germany's foreign s6rv- 
'■ ice. 1 ' 1 ’ ' 

■ (Mannhelmer klorgeil, 27 August 1 982) 
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Lotte Eisner: the head 
that didn’t roll 


m i ;k 


“If heads are to roll,” Vdlkfschcr Beob- 
achter, (he Nazi newspaper, wrote In 
1933 about Lotte Eisner, “hers will be 
one.” Film critic Lotte Eisner, now 86, 
preferred to emigrate to Paris, where she 
helped to set up the Cinematheque Fran- 
falso. She and Henri Langlols organised 
exhibitions, retrospectives and festivals 
and collected old film sets for the Museo 
du Cinema, set up in 1972. She wrote 
books on F. W. Murnau and Fritz Lang 
and the film history classic Die d& moni- 
sche Lethnund (German title: The Dae- 
monic Screen). For her services to the 
German cinema Frau Eisner, who studied 
architecture and art history in Berlin, her 
native city, was earlier this year awarded 
the Helmut Kautner Prize. Glinter Jur- 
czyk here Interviews her In Paris for Stid- 
deutsche Zeitung. 

Frau Eisner, you were a Him and dra- 
ma critic iu Berlin before you emigrated 
to Ban's in 1933. What newspapers and 
magazines did you mainly work for? 

Mainly for the Filmkurier, although I 
earlier did interviews for Literarische 
Welt and the Berliner Tageblatt. In 
those days 1 was only really interested 
in the stage and came across the screen 
more or (ess by coincidence. 

Slowly I came to understand what the 
cinema meant. I often went round the 
studios to see how cameras were used. 
Technically I was virtually an idiot. 1 
first . had .to lea.rn pratty well everything 
1 heeded to know about the screen. 

fn those days I didn't know who F. 
W. Murnau was. I made the acquain- 
tance of Fritz Lang and found his Nibe- 
lungen very Teutonic. 1 fuiled to see the 
architectural rigour of the film; it 
wasn't until much luter that i came to 
appreciate it. 

I saw Mumau’s Derletzte Mann and 
felt Emil Jannings was frightfully senti- 
mental. I had no idea whatever of the 
technicalities of camera work. 

But then I started going round the 
studios and saw people muking takes, 
cutting and so on. 1 more or less did my 
studies in the studio and I feel it a great 
pity that most of today's film critics 
next to never go to the studio. 

In the course of your work you soon 
got to know Him directors such as Fritz 
Lang ... 

Yes, I saw Fritz Lang working on Das 
Testament des Dr. Mabuse and he rang 
me up beforehand to say: “I’ll send 
.round the black, Mercedes at 11 tonight 
and you can come and watch the 
start.” He filmed the scene at a factory 
near Spandau and not in the studio, 
which was most unusual for Lang. 

It was the factory he was to blow up 
on the screen later in the film, and he 
experimented with the fighting before 
starting with the sound recording. [ 
wrote about that in 1933; it was the first 
article I published in France. 

Were you able to earn a living from 
articles of that kind in your early days 
in Pans? 

No, [ wrote for a magazine in Prague 
called Internationale FHmschuu. It was 
published in German. But that didn’t 
earn me much, I wrote reviews for a 
drama magazine too, but that was more 
to get complimentary cinema and thea- 
tre tickets; it didn’t earn me money. 

I gave German and Latin lessons to 
make ends meet, it was very hard after 


having been so well-known in Germany 
to start again from scratch. 

How did you arrive at the Cindma- 
t/kque Frangaisc? 

I made the acquaintance of Henri 
Lnnglois, its founder, in 1934. I had 
read in a French film magazine that two 
young men, Henri Langlois and Geor- 
ges Franju, wanted to salvage old silent 
films and thought the story might have 
the makings of a good article. 

I wrote to them and we met in the 
Caffe Weppler. Each of us had a news- 
paper under one arm by which to recog- 
nise each other and I immediately rea- 
lised that Langlois and Franju meant 
something. 

In those days Langlois ran a small ci- 
nema circle in the Champs Elysfees. I 
used to visit him and when I had time I 
helped him to keep his scripts and pro- 
grammes in order. He kept them in 
large suitcases. He kept his film reels in 
the bathtub. That was the beginning of 
theCinfemathfeque. 

Later, when I had to go into hiding 
during the Occupation, I spent my time 
in an old chateau looking through the 
films Langlois wanted to rescue from 
the Nazis. 

As the films were all made of highly 
flammable material 1 couldn't very well 
light an open fire. It was midwinter in a 
1 2th century chateau. I nearly froze to 
death. 

But I hid the films in the oubliettes, 
or dungeons, beneath straw and the 
Germans didn't find them. That was 
how we managed to salvage them. 

They included Kuhie Wampe, for in- 
stance, and its director, Slatan Dudow, 
whom the French had arrested because 
he was h Communist. We arranged for 
him to escape and sent him to friends in 
Italy, Luigi Commencini and Alberto 
Lattuada, the only ones who weren't 
Fascists. From there he was able to get 
to America. 

We later loaned our copy of Kuhie 
Wampe to the GDR, and that is how it 
hus survived. 

In your book published in German in 
1955 as *Die dSmonische Lein wand' 
you outline to French readers the silent 
Hints of German Expressionism. 

It is a subject that interested me be- 
cause of Expressionist drama, with 
which I was particularly familiar in Ber- 
lin at the time. It was not until I knew 
Langlois that I first saw Expressionist 
films, but as I had spent a great deal of 
time on Expressionism, as an art histo- 
rian for instance, I could easily see 
what forms Expressionism took on the 
screen. 

In nading your book one has the im- 
pression that you stress the artistic 
achievement of individual films, such as 
' Caligari ’ or ‘Nosferatu, 1 but that In the 
background there is always a layer of 
scepticism and Ironic detachment to- 
ward the mentality to which the Elms 
testify. 

That is really more or less a matter of 
course, because I also wrote about the 
Germans themselves and how they were 
predestined to arrive at Expressionism. 

It could never have occurred in France. 
Surrealism is something entirely diffe- 
rent. I was interested at the time to 
make this point and to write about tie 
German ‘soul* in general. 

In The Daemonic Screen you men- 
tion another quality you feel is typically 


German, the tendency toward the grue- 
some and frightening. 

Yes, that was in connection with 
Nosferatu — Symphonic des Gmuens. 
It is an inclination that has a long tradi- 
tion. You will find it in E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, the Romantics, und in German 
fairy tales such as Struwwelpeter or 
Max und Moritz. They are all very 
frightening tales. The Germans have u 
leaning toward the fantastic, and that Is 
ail advantage in connection with certain 
creative considerations. 

In your book you particularly praise 
Robert Wienc's ‘ Das Kabinctt des Dr. 
Caligari/ saying such harmony of artis- 
tic means was never again equalled in 
silent Expressionist films. 

That was because of the set. It and 
the script, as Wjene himself was not n 
very important director. The set 
designer Hermann Warm and actor 
Werner Kraiiss told me that when the 
sets were finished Wiene stood there, 
with his hands in mid-air, saying: 

“My God, what a fiasco, what a 
waste of moneyl” 

Afterwards he claimed to have been 
responsible for it as an Expressionist 
film even though he had not had the va- 
guest idea what he had been given. 

Werner Krnuss had none either. “I 
often had to work in films like that until 
I was finally given n reasonable 
part,” he told me. “Which part?’’ I ask- 
ed. “The Student Prince,” ho said. Just 
imagine, he preferred such dreadful 
kitsch and sentimental stuff to making 
Expressionist films! 

But films like The Student Prince 
were 19 to the dozen in those days and 
artistic films were a rare exception. A 
film like Caligari never made it with 
German film-goers, Then it was shown 
in Paris in 1921 and Louis Delluc was 
enthusiastic, writing about it in his film 
magazine. 

The Germans then ran another pre- 
miere of it, saying that ir these French 
thought it was good it must be, and that 
was how Expressionist films came 
about. 

It’s the same today. Werner Herzog's 
Kuspur Hauser got nowhere, being 

if.\\ TqansT&sMx .*** . 
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screened in communal cinemas in Ger- 
many, then it won three awards here in 
Cannes and the tale was repeated. But 
the situation has now improved in Ger- 
many, thank heavens, and new films 
have finally achieved a breakthrough. 
But it took a long timel 

The golden days of the German cine- 
ma came to an end In the early 30s. The 
Reich Propaganda Ministry planned to 
purify the German Him, it was said. The 
result was dreadful impoverishment 
and... 

Renewal in resistance, although this 
impoverishment lasted until well after 
1945 . . . But when the Germans are 
hampered in any way they seem to have 
an outburst of creative activity. The 
Germans need something to trigger 
their creativity, they need a certain re- 
sistance they must overcome. 

In the 20s it was the lost war, the in- 
flation and the sense of uncertainty that 
led to great films being made, and it 
was exactly the same when the '68 
uprising was nipped in the bud. 

The first film was Toriess and I said 
to myself at the time it was due to 
French influence because Schlflndorff 
lived a long time in France. But when I 
saw Werner Herzog's Lebenszeichen 


Headaches? Tiredness? Sleeplessness? 
It might all be depression 
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Lotta Eisner ... ‘maybe I’ll 31 
toblogrephy, if 1 still have time, 1 

(HhoioiQhiuj 

(German title: Signs of Lift)] 
there would be good German 
again. 

I wrote to Fritz Lang and 
“There are going to be good Gt 
films again, you know.” And hi 
back: “Lotte. I can’t imagine it 
was very disappointed because k 
made his films about India id 
Thousand Eyes of Dr Mabusth 
mnny and the response had beenri 

Which contemporary Gernu 
makers do you particularly adm\ 

Werner Herzog, Wim Wcndn 
Herbert Achtcrnbusch are to « 
most interesting. They occia 
come and visit me and we tsbi 
the cinema. I like Alexander I 
Reinhard HaufT and some fiki 
Fassbinder . . . 

Why only some? 

Because he made loo many fflt 
fast. He made very good films nil 
films like Lili M arisen that Id ”1 
ut all. 

I don’t like Hans Jflrgen Sjtfl 
one little bit. I was in Venice 
his Ludwig If, hm I left after M 
hour because the entire film got « 
nerves. He ran after me and asW 
I was going nnd 1 was polite anils 
had an important appointment 
would sec the film in Paris. S< 
course I didn’t. I found the iii> 
kitschy ns Ludwig IJ’s castles in Bfl 
Then lie forced me to look at ha 
May film, in which Kflutnenv#! 
but the film itself was intolerably^ 
even though I thrilled to Kiri W 1 
child, just like Fritz Lang in 
venture films Karl May’s inflow 
clearly to be seen. 

Will you continue to work fa 
Cinimathique in Paris? 

Henri Lnnglois died five 
and the Cinfemathfeque is no log 
same. His work is not being hf 
sufficiently. I am still on the boafl 
have decided to resign because w 5 ’ 
is no longer being carried on c 
would have wanted. 

1 would now like to spend ijw* 1 
on my books. The Fritz Lang wj 
yet to be properly prepared (dr Pj 
tion in German; the Englished' 110 " 
badly done and abridged. 

Maybe I'll write an autobiog^ 
I still, have time. When you’re 
never can tell what you will dP 
lime to do. I shall certainly try* ” 
has always been... Verlaine ^ 
somewhere, in a fine P aaia8 * 
Kaspar Hauser: “and full ^ 
even though it may not be true, 
in a way, is what my life has bee* 
PM#* 1 * 

(SUddeulscht! Zeliung, 6 
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D ue doctor's patient in 10 suffers 
Irani depression. Half are diag- 
gtd as being in the early stages and 
isllyarc prescribed drugs, 

They complain of a wide range of or- 
nic disorders, such as headaches, diz- 
ws, tiredness, insomnia, palpitation, 
Mich complaints and neuralgic und 
zumatic pains. 

So all manner of medicines are preso- 
ld that are not likely to get to the 
Kiofthe trouble. 

The personal services of a doctor, gi- 
rt at the right time and in the right 
■jDQcr, would prove more useful, a 
jrfjrahe congress has been told. 
tVhat they need is not medication, for 
i most part, but the attention of the 
un in the white coat: personal rather 
a drag therapy. 

| The point was made at a round-table 
Sue on depression, the family and 
(t doctor at a Karlsruhe therapy con- 
pa 

:Tk depressive patient, it was said, 
(bused physical symptoms as a dis- 
Km signal and a means of discussing 
fapfoblems with the doctor. 

Ernst Petzold, the Heidelberg psy- 
Awnaiic specialist, referred to “as IP* 
flames the depressive patient used ' 
Boake contact with the doctor, 
k was striking how varied (he image* 

U used to describe symptoms was, but 
St keyword was Ahgeschlagenhe/t : fa- 
ctor exhaustion. 

11 was Important for all members of 
^ profession to be aware of such psy- 
toomatic aspects of depression, he 
^ in the opening lecture, which he 
f* alter stepping in to take the place 
Jhris Uban-Plozza, of Locarno, who 
^ unable to attend. 

Doctors must rightly pigeonhole and 
^tand all findings, including their 
‘^perception and behaviour, he said. 

Dr Kielholz, a Basle psychiatrist, said 
"J ky questions could prove useful 
jab context. They were: 

1 Are the somatic disorders functional 

[Are mental conflicts likely in views 
patient's personal, family or so- 
jdcase history? 

J* there clear signs of depressive 
%ound symptoms in the course of 
U r talk with the patient? 

, 7 *iors. could spare their patients, 
families and themselves many 
^Ppoiniments if they were only to 
“Jwre to reach the right diagnosis, 
'they were only to read the right 
Into what are, at times, count- 
complaints (either verbal or non- 
j 31 ) they might be able to rope in 
JJthe patient and his Family to help 
"“therapy. 

^goosing depression is at times ex- 

Jr 1 * difficult because the doctor 
B °t Initially know the point at which 
‘Position stops and depression 
Pj^id Ravensburg psychiatrist Vol- 
ta, 1 final analysis depression con* 
fj. °f bundles of symptoms, with the 
k.* Var * ely being particularly impor- 


They included feelings of having no 
fun, inability to enjoy things, an inclina- 
tion to brood, an unerring search for 
the negative side of things and general 
irritability. 

Only a small number of patients suf- 
fering from depression were treated in 
psychiatric clinics. They were mainly 
the serious or chronic cases. 

The overwhelming majority, about 9 
out of 10, were treated by their family 
doctors, said Minden general practitio- 
ner Hans-Dietrich Banner. 

GPs played the largest part in dia- 
gnosing and treating depression. Up to 
28 per cent of his patients showed signs 
of it. 

It was not enough to refer them to a 
nerve specialist, to prescribe drugs and 
to give them an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder. 

In general practice there was a parti- 
cularly marked opportunity of estab- 
lishing what he called emotional frank- 
ness between doctor and patient. 

Balint groups in particular could 
teach the doctor to hear, see and feci 
more. With the number of suicide bids 
steadily increasing, the doctor himself 
as a drug was a factor of growing im- 
portance. 


States or anxiety or depression in 
hospital patients were increasingly seen 
as physical and mental reactions, said 
Alex Ammann, a psychosomatic specia- 
list from St Gailen. 

Taking patients away from their ac- 
customed surroundings and requiring 
them to adjust to the role of hospital 
patient was a major factor. 

A state of depression could retard re- 
covery, so there were good reasons for 
trying to treat depression or anxiety. 

The psychosomatic unit at St Gailen 
Cantonal Hospital was trying to deal 
with the problem in three ways: 

• By psychosomatic discussions in 
which an attempt is made to look at the 
patient as a whole, 

• By providing outpatient care for 
people who have been released from 
hospital, 

• And by direct consultation with doc- 
tors and groups of patients, for which 
Balint group seminars were particularly 
well suited. 

Ernst Petzold likewise emphasised 
the importance of Balint groups as an 
approach to diagnosis that included the 
patient's family. 

The Balint group, named after Dr 


Education drive to counter 
rise in venereal disease 


T here has been alarming increase in 
venereal disease, according to the 
Gorman family planning association, 
Pro Familia. 

It has produced an Information 
leaflet suitable for use in schools and 
with youth groups called "Diseases that 
can be spread by sex: what you ought to 
know and what to do." 

Pro Familia says the main carriers of 
VD used to be prostitutes. Now they are 
young drugs addicts. It Is not easy to 
check if a drug addict also earns money 
from prostitution. 

They are also unaware of the risks 
they are running which makes them 
likely to spread any infection. 

Once upon a time, syphilis was in a 
way even more devastating a scourge 
than cholera or the plague. The latter 
two were 'epidemics that came and 
went. Syphilis was always a danger. 

Only during the Second World War 
was an effective drug, penicillin, 
discovered to treat it. 

It is the most distinctive and most 
dangerous venereal disease; it comes in 
various guises and is often difficult to 
diagnose. 

The sick person long fails to notice 
symptoms of any kind even though the 
disease has taken hold of the entire 

body. . , 

A seemingly harmless pimple can 

turn out, a decade or two later, to be fa- 
tal. The victim Is condemned to a mise- 
rable death. 


It has to be reported to the authori- 
ties. Treatment was compulsory (and 
still is). These two requirements and 
penicillin seem to have contained the 
scourge. 

But other venereal diseases, such as 
gonorrhoea, have fought back against 
penicillin to almost epidemic propor- 
tions in some countries. 

Qonorrhoea is now one of the most 
widespread infectious diseases known 
to man. It is certainly the most frequent 
venereal disease. 

Treatment has grown much more dif- 
ficult now some strains of VD have 
grown resistant to penicillin, 

These strains are still fairly uncom- 
mon in Europe but widespread in Ame- 
rica and the Far East, and it is only a 
matter of time before they reach Eur- 
ope. 

Other complaints spread by sexual 
intercourse are also increasing, with 
bacteria apparently less dangerous than 
virus complaints such as hepatitis or 
jaundice. 

Hepatitis can be spread by kissing or 
by penetrating other mucuous mem- 
branes in the body. It can also be pas- 
sed on by infected cutlery, food or wa- 
ter. So everyone runs a risk of infection. 

Diseases of this kind, the ones people 
prefer not to discuss, are on the in- 
crease less because of loose morals re- 
sulting from the Pill than because peo- 
ple are careless. 

They tend to feel treatment is easy, 
which Is true, but only up to a point. 
VD can be cured, but only when it is 
identified and treated in time. 

Specialists consistently warn against 
by penetrating other mucous mem- 


Michael Balint, a Hungarian psycho- 
analyst at the Tavistock Clinic in Lon- 
don, is an attempt to train general prac- 
titioners in dealing with cases of this 
kind. 

Depression, Petzold said, was an ex- 
pression of boundless frankness and 
readiness for sacrifice, a bottomless pit. 

Following family structure analysis it 
could be treated by strengthening and 
encouraging the patient's individual de- 
marcation. 

His independent role within the fami- 
ly was boosted by encouraging him to 
show his personal limits more clearly by 
saying yes or no. 

Anne Thum, a Bamberg nerve specia- 
list, said it was not true that depression 
was more successfully treated by doc- 
tors who felt well themselves. 

This was something only dootors who 
were not prepared to make sacrifices on 
their patient's behalf could say. 

In the final analysis doctors could 
hardly avoid trying to sound out the 
reason for the patient's depressive 
symptoms. 

They might come to see them as a 
misunderstood answer to the attacks 
made by the environment, she said. 

Drugs, rightly prescribed, could 
prove useful in treating state of depres- 
sion. But the right choice presupposed a 
sound knowledge of the range of drugs 
available that affected states of mind. 

Here too the doctor must do more 
than just reach for his prescription 
block. 

Wilhelm Glrstcnbrey 

(SQddeutuhe Zeitung, t September 1982) 


looking on VD ns a minor and some- 
how excusable complaint Women who 
fail to have treatment for gonorrhoea 
are often unable to have children. 

Another reason why VD is spreading 
Is ignorance. That is where Pro Familia 
comes in. 

“People are interested in how many 
calories there are in a slice of bread and 
what toxins there are in sprayed 
apples," says a Frankftirt Pro Familia 
worker, “but hardly anyone knows what 
disease they can contract on what 
occasion." 

VD was a subject not usually men- 
tioned but it was a matter of general 
knowledge and ought to be dealt lyith 
as part of sensible health education. 

The leaflet is detailed and to the 
point and well suited for use in classes 
at school and with youth groups, espe- 
cially as the young run a great risk. 

So knowledge matters. What young 
girl knows that gonorrhoea can be 
transmitted to the baby at birth and that 
syphilis is contracted by the foetus dur- 
ing pregnancy? 

How many kids know that herpes, for 
which a cure has yet to be found, can 
lead to cancer? Who realises that lice, 
nits and fleas are still widespread? 

Some young people Beem to feel that 
the Pill protects you from VD or that e 
course of penicillin makes you immune. 

' They may have heard that il ls an of- 
fence not to report a dose to the doctor, 
biit they are reluctant to because they 
are unaware that treatment is solely a 
matter fdr doctor and patient * 

Maybe thfey don't know that juveniles 
don't have to tell their parents. 

One hopes the Pro Familia campaign 
will more successfully get this knowl- 
edge across than various campaigns by 
quasi-government agencies that ■ have 
merely upset parents and 1 teachers by 
taking an unsuitable approach. 

(Fiinkfarur Allgflmclne Zeiiung 
tat Deutschland, 2 September 1982) 
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Werner, the wolf man who tames 
the call of the wild 


B uhdeswehr Sergeant-Major Werner 
Freund has Spent every moment of 
his spare time Tor nearly a year living, 
Bleeping and eating with a pack of wol- 
ves. 

His hobby (he Is only an amateur 
ethologist) has earned him the nick- 
name Wolf-Man, or Werner, leader of 
the pack. 

Since October last year his wife Erika 
has seen little of him. He has spent 
most of his nights in the eight -square- 
metre kennel he shares with his seven 
wolves. '' 

“I want to know as much as 1 can 
about them,* he says without batting an 
eyelid, ' 

Freund, 48, comes from Merzig, in 
the Saar. He Is a professional soldier in 
a parachute battalion. He has financed 
15 expedltfons round the world and 
risked his life more than once. 

, Orie of the wolves, gave him a serious 
mauling in the neck during hik present 
experiment, but t jie wolf-man takes it in 
his stride. 

•‘Wolves,” he says, slimming up his 
findings so far, “are not the beasts man 
makes them out to be. The merciless 
hunt has made them shy and 
mistrustful.” 

To prove his point he opens the door 
in the fence 2.5m tall that surrounds the 
1 1',000 square metres (nearly three ac- 
res) Of woodland Merzig has let him Use 
in which to practise his hobby. ■ 

. The . wolves promptly rush to' wel- 
come him as he crawls on all fours, 
howling back at them. Their fangs ba- 
red, they greet the pack leader. : h. 

. They sniff at his neck and lick his face. 
Wemer Freund returns the favour, de- 
lightedly greeting Igor, Mischa, Sascha, 
Stfcreki Puschkin, Tamara and Anusch- 
ka... ... 

“AIM need to do is behave in the way 
they naturally expect,” he says, drily 
pdding:“If I don’t I will be running the 
risk of one of them sinking its. teeth imp 
'my throat one of these days.” 

f happened last winter. One. night he 
wanted to crawl out of the kennel. Mis- 
cha lay on top of him, half-asleep. 
“When I pushed him he Went for me 
without warning. Blood flowed, of 
course'.”- 1; ■ ■ ‘ ’ : ■ * 

•‘But he iftbon found out where he had 
gbne wrong. : He- spent "Several nights 
watching : how the wolves slept and -dis- 
covered that ■ when they • wake 'up . at 
night they step carefully . over -their 
f?llQW*\V 9 ives;>vithout touching thepi or 
iWakingthem. ., . , 

. Since there is constant competition to 
see who is .leader of the pack Wemer 
Freund constantly , has to . defend his 

position. I V i.;. 

. H.a Ijaa Jeanit ho|wr (o’ dp so the hard 
way f Painful experience has taught him 
(hat what he mUst do is shput at 'them, 
hjte mitf, ,oii( blows with clepcHed 
kniic|<)es.Theh they Jmqw Who’s bpsS "• 
His hobby be^an ft sj ] iai. 1 fi ^‘ruilips s . pai s- 
.tim^, whep be came, crpasa .v(qIF ,cub In 
a pet shop. He i/s fond of animals, so he 

.5 . , bottle-fed it .^nd, it 
8fW, up ,so,, tamp .that it^yenwent'opt 
vyith, .them,, (on,. a lead, , of 
That ,was Jva.n, 

Put they. .w^nted;.ib,;: make, sure ;he 
f in.a.suitablp. habitat so he was gi- 
•ven.ttf Kaiserslautern Zoo, where they 


later went to see how he was getting on. 

To their surprise Ivan immediately 
recognised them and brought (hem a 
cub, his son, to admire. 

Werner and Erika gradually transfer- 
red the cubs to the Merzig enclosure 
and accustomed them to the idea that 
he was leader of the pack. 

Werner Freund can now howl with 
the best of them, and when he does so, 
up they trot in answer to his call. 


They eat 30kg of 
meat a day between 
them. When Freund 
is short of cash lo- 
cal farmers chip in 
with an occasional 
side of pork. 
Jens-Peter Schdne 

(Hamburger 
Abendblatt, 
21 August 1982) 
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D y.f U rt runs training courses for 
couples who want to adopt children 
Df{ pare them for older children and 

Lets instead of babies. 

pedologists and adoption experts 
i/jably say it » s virtually impossible 
find people willing to adopt children 


modern living 


Wernor Freund and friends. 


“Of all large airlines Lufthansa 
operates the youngest fleet of planes.” 


six. , , 

.nkfurt has proved them wrong 
ihree- to six-month training cour- 
ier the prospective parents as part 
tprojecl to find homes for older and 
topped children in local authority 
Aboul30,000 children grow upin lo- 
wttiarily care around Germany, 
have never known parental love 
.iffection. 

ifoption is the solution, but only in- 
l and children of up to six are wan- 
( Photo: Aakm ^Children over eight are almost im- 
Jaibto to place. So are handicapped 
kite 

jhis prompted Frankfurt to launch 
ktlite adoption project in 1979. It was 
first city In the Federal Republic to 
nodem marketing methods to help 
to 14-year-old children to find 
m 


Help for couples who want 
to adopt older children 


Display adverts in daily newspapers 
described children in care and what 
their life had been like bo far in a bid to 
find couples willing to adopt them. 
There were 160 inquiries. 

Two-and-a-half years later the city 
has published interim findings on the 
success of the scheme, which sought to 
find families to adopt 42 children, in- 
cluding eight who were handicapped. 

Thirty have been adopted, including 
two of the handicapped. “The prejudice 
that only infants are suitable for 
adoption,” says Bernd van KrQchten, a 
social worker and spokesman for the 
project, “has been disproved in 
practice.” 

One of the children is Martin, now 


(Mr 8pleaQl (Hamburg) 19.1.1981 





Forcible de-programming of 
sect followers causes a row 


Because oa^ planes are new We can offer yog quisle* more comfortable flights. We can also offer 
you a rfiore reliable timetable with a punctuality rdcord that is second to none. 
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Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Ml. 


(programming followers of sects 
luch as the Moonies has become 
Mn\rj. Parents pay a small fortune 
ild; prosecution for abducting their 
in bids to persuade them to 
the sect. 

lb Bonn Ministry of Family Affairs 
there are about 200,000 followers 
neb sects, mainly young people. 

Cxi hearings are pending- in some 
«We parents have agreed to ab- 
ionand deprogramming, 
fa mother of Helen Begadon, a 21- 
w-old Irish girl who joined the Moo- 
m three years ago, readily admits 
hit happened. 

fall February she met her father at 
Wogne hotel and left by the rear on- 
to, where she says she was seized by 
■f® men and bustled into a waiting 

L 

& kidnappers took her to a remote 
*8 lodge in the Sauerland area, 
the city, where two American de- 
fcmmers and an ex-Moonie tried to 
*■ her chsnge her mind about the 
* Moon's church. 

fluids kept watch on her day 
olghl - while the deprogrammers 
» Intensive mental pressure In their 
*0 to persuade her to forget about 

J *** tept imprisoned in an unlit 
*iior 12 days, then her warders took 
J t trip to Kassel, where she ma- 
Jto escape from a restaurant and 
^ihe police. 

rj 5 * filed charges against her kid- 
an d Cologne police are inves- 
S'lte®- Her parents hired a six- 
^programming team via profes- 
^operators in the United States. 
Jtollarcase in France last March 
arrested all concerned, in- 
3 1 1,16 Parents. Kidnapping sect 
Jr*** to deprogramme them ia com* 
where courts have sent 
deprogrammers to prison, 
rf for the sects say there ■» 
^8 signs- that professionals 
tJJjtopperate in Germany. Depro- 
Is said to cost up to 

iw'iLi /CSu parliamentary party 
issue in the Bonn Bundestag 
yl 10 Prompt public discussion 
c^p do W rescue their 


children from the sects,” os Hermann 
Kroll-Schltlter, a CDU MP, puts it. 

He is opposed to using force to try to 
brainwash people. That would be to use 
the same methods as the sects. 

Inge Donnepp, North Rhlne-West- 
phalia’s Social Democratic Justice 
Minister, agrees. 

“Using force to treat a young person 
over the. age of 18 can be abduction, an 
indictable offence.” .. . . 

In a free society one must respect the 
decision of someone who has come of 
age to join a sect and live in accordance 
with Its rules. 

Regardless of the legal situation ex- 
perts warn against the mental repercus- 
sions of enforced deprogramming. Yet 
advooates still feot sect members must 
be forced to think logically again. 

This Is the view of Dr Klaus Karbe of 
an Intellectual and psychic freedom ac- 
tion group in Bonn, who says there is 
no other way of breaking down tho de- 
fences of the sect follower. 

Dr Karbe does not recommend ab- 
duction but he feei9 deception may fair- 
ly be used to persuade a young person 
to leave the sect so experts can talk with 
him or her in a bid to achieve Hbera- 

tion ‘ Edgar Bauer/dpa 

(Rheiuische Post, 27 Auguit 1982) 


14, who was adopted at 12. His new 
parents were well aware that the change 
would be more difficult with a 12-ycar- 
old than with a baby. 

They, like other couples interested by 
the scheme, had taken part in the spe- 
cial courses for several months before 
Martin came to live with them. 

The courses deal with the many 
problems that can occur, with the result 
that people whose intentions are not se- 
rious can be sure to forget about the 
idea. 

Would-be parents must be sensitive, 
open-minded, spontaneous, realistic 
and ready to run a risk. Those who 
aren't are weeded out. 

Martin was a text-book example of 
how older children come to terms with 
a new home. “For the first few 
weeks,” his mother says, “he anticipated 
our every wish and was almost 
obsequious.” 

“That”, say KrQchten, “is the flattery 
stage, when the children are over-oblig- 
ing in their anxiety not to be sent back 
to the children’s home.” 

“Then,” says his mother, “he was nor- 
mal. But the surer he felt the more diffi- 
culties there were. He was aggressive, 
cheeky, stole money from my purse. 

“But we remained patient and talked 
with him about his behaviour.” 

“That,” says the social worker, “is the 
stage at which the children, who are ex- 
tremely mistrustful of promises and ex- 
pressions of affection, try to overbid 
their hand, as though they were testing 
parents to see whether they would send 
them back to the children’s home after 
all.” : 

Once this problem stage Is over, Inte- 
gration genuinely begins, “After a few 
weeks,” his mother says, “Martin's be- 
haviour changed completely. - 

“He tried hard to get on with us and 
gave us more pleasure from month to 
month. He is now a first-rate schoolboy. 
He has complete confidence in us. The 
experiment has been a success.” . 

This autumn a new series of advert- 
isements is due to be placed in Frank- 
furt newspapers. The slogan Is: 
“Try a teenager right away, not just a 

baby. . H,H. Kannenbcrg 

(Die Welt, 3 September 1982) 
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How one little German sees e uimnh fomlly, 


(Photo : OibrlellB Schubert) 
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Foreigners : the 
prejudices 
begin early 

S ix- to eight-year-old German chil- 
dren have appalling prejudices 
about migrant workers' children, a sur- 
vey by the Free University of Berlin has 
discovered. 

The aim of the survey was to find out 
how German children viewed little 
Turks and how Turkish children viewed 
little Germans. 

The views of 226 girls and boys aged 
6 to 16, including 40 Turkish children, 
were probed. They were asked to draw 
a typical Turkish or German child. 

They were also asked what contacts 
or friendships they had with the other 
nationality and what they knew about 
the country they came from (or lived 
in). Most German children questioned 
had to admit to not personally knowing 
Turkish kids, but they all claimed the 
usual prejudices to be fact. 

Turks, they said, only change their 
clothes once a fortnight. They don’t like 
working, are only in Germany to 
scrounge on the welfare system, are 
argumentative and drive big cars. 

Even Gentian children who did know 
TUrks were guided by the usual prejudi- 
ces, probably because there were no 
Turks among their close friends. 

Few knew more about Turkey than 
that it was very hot there and Ankara 
was the capital dty. Some knew there 
was widespread unemployment In Tur- 
key, but only one German schoolboy 
knew that some TUrks had chosen to 
leave their country because it was run 
by a military dictatorship. 

The views of Germans and Germany 
held by Turkish children are not much 
better. As a rule they too knew little 
more than the customaiy cliches. 

Many of their drawings included a 
dog (many Berlin families are dog-ow- 
ners), but they knew little more about 
Germany than what Is generally taught 
at school. 

Both groups of children almost al- 
ways referred to the other group as 
“them.” They were never neighbours, 
friends or whatever. The personal rela- 
tionship was almost always missing. 

Gabriella Schubert, who headed tho 
group that conducted the survey, 6 ays 
its findings are not necessarily represen- 
tative. 

But they show a distressing luck of 
knowledge and an alarming number of 
prejudices, especially 1 among German 
children who have little to do with Tur- 
kish children at school. 

A more detailed, in-depth investiga- 
tion will be needed to shed light on the 
structure of cliche and prejudice and 
connections between what ’ children 
think and what their parents think'. : 

The questions were asked in a written 
questionnaire. More could have beep 
learnt, she admitted, if the children had 
; been questioned personally. 

But despite its limitations the survey 
shows that children are strongly in- 
fluenced by adults, he it the family, 
. neighbours or the media, in the views 
they have of foreigners. 

This Is mostly because they have nd 
experience of their own, which is alamtr 
ing when you consider how many Turks 
there are in Berlin. 1 . . 

And there is no reason to assume that 
the situation is much better anywhere 
else, in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny- . Heinz Pahfke 

' (Deutsches Alljonwlitts SoitatagshItU, 
3 September, 1$$2) 


